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Me 


Nothing for typists to punch! 
They just roll the hand! 


BY Fel 
+34 @ © © 


)IeHT there by the side of the secretary’s right hand 

is that green easy-to-find “Magic” Tabulator. With 
her fingers in guide-key position, she just r-o-I-l-s to the 
right and the carriage moves to the next tab position! 


Or, if she wants to, she touches the top part of 
“Magic” Tabulator with her little finger, and the same 
thing happens. No glancing at the keyboard. No need 
to lose home-key positions. Nothing to punch, poke, 
press, or reach for! 


Why this new and exclusive Royal convenience? 
Because Royal has always built its typewriters with 
ease of operation in mind! See the other new features 
at the right. Then call your Royal representative for a 
free office trial. 











Extra “Personalized”’ Key, «a Royal 
exclusive. You can get this extra 
“bonus” key, a 43rd key, with almost 
any mark, character or sign you want! 
At no extra cost! 


New Time-saver Top, a Royal 
exclusive. Press button ... inside con- 
trols all instantly accessible. “Touch 
Control” within easy reach. Easy-to- 
get-at spools for ribbon changing. 


Carriage Control, a _ new, 
exclusive feature which lets 
the secretary suit the carriage 
tension to her needs. Just a 
turn of the knob does it! No 
need to call in a serviceman! 


STANDARD - ELECTRIC + PORTABLE C ¥ A Roytype Business Supplies 


**Magic’ and '“fouch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Ine, 
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@ With this issue we begin the publication of JUBILEE, a 
nationally distributed pictorial monthly about the Church 
and her people. JUBILEE owes its inspiration to a small 
group of lay editors, but its actual development is the 
result of the support and the work of Catholics, both lay 
and religious, throughout the country. (For example, the 
help given by the brothers and students of St. Agnes School 
in Manhattan, who spent many Saturday afternoons work- 
ing on JUBILEE’s early mail campaigns.) The ownership of 
the corporation publishing JUBILEE falls largely into the 
hands of its charter subscribers, who have received one 
share of Class A stock with each one-year subscripiion. 
Modern journalistic techniques make it possible for 
JUBILEE to span almost twenty centuries to underline for 
its readers the true importance of an event like the Ascen- 
sion (page 24), and to bring into focus events of today 
(see The Church and the Cold 
War, page 3) which, whether we 
will or not, will decisively af- 
fect our lives as Catholics and as 
Americans. 
Although it is primarily pic- 
torial and factual, JUBILEE will 
occasionally publish fiction. The 
editors are proud to present the 
first American publication of one 
of the famed Don Camillo stories 
by Giovanni Guareschi (right), 
editor of Candido, a magazine 
in Milan. Guareschi claims the longest mustache of any 
JUBILEE contributor—a claim not easily disputed. 


The New York waterfront situation, one of the many 
crosses borne by the inhabitants of a city perplexed by 
annoyances, comes in for analysis by Dennis Howard, an 
editor of the Newark, (N.J.) diocesan paper, The Advocate. 

Robert Lax, JUBILEE’s roving editor, who wrote about 
the Cristiani family, is now in Paris, where he also helps 
put out a literary magazine, edits a poetry magazine called 
PAX, and runs (by long distance telephone) a farm in 
Marseilles. John Cogley (The Church and the Cold War) 
spent a year in Europe after the war, and has returned 
twice since, most recently during the Consistory in January. 
Lois Holsworth, the wife of an official in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State, describes her trip to Ephesus to see the 
house where the Blessed Mother is believed to have lived. 

Bernice Burns, 
who gives some 
helpful tips on First 
Communion dresses, 
is a former food ed- 
itor of Redbook and 
the Betty Crocker 
radio and TV pro- 
grams. Miss Burns 
says she met the lion 
only once and never 
renewed the ac- 
quaintanceship. 

Sister M. Thérése, S.D.S., who wrote the study of The 
Venerable Bede, a little known but important saint, teaches 
English at Marquette University in Milwaukee and is a 
member of JUBILEE’s Advisory Board. Virginia Kelly, the 

Pome of the Manhattanville article, is a graduate of the 
ollege and is now an editor of Newsweek. 
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JuBILe¢ 


Magagine of the Church & Her People 


MUNIQUE because . . . it is the first national 
picture magazine for a Catholic audience . . . 


MUNIQUE because . . . you, as one of the first 50,000 
subscribers, will receive one share of Class A 
stock with each one-year subscription (at $5 per 
package) and will thus share in the ownership 
of JUBILEE and in its profits. 


HE Epitors of JUBILEE invite your participation in an exciting 
new publishing venture. The result of three years of prepara- 
tory work, JUBILEE will give a new vision of the Church and her 
people through the best techniques of modern pictorial jour- 
nalism. 

Through the searching eye of the camera and the 
penetrating insight of skilled writers and editors, 
JUBILEE will report the Church in all her beauty: 
her intellectual eminence, her hard work, her charity, 

her spirit of true peace. 

Current events, international news, the family and the religious 
life, history, the liturgy, the arts and sciences, sports and enter- 
tainment—indeed every worthwhile field of man’s thought, work 
and play—will furnish subjects for JUBILEE’s text and picture 
coverage. 





Christianity has something to: say about every- 
thing, so JUBILEE’s scope will be world-wide and 
time-encompassing. JUBILEE will bring a fresh ap- 
proach to the lives of Our Lord and His Saints— 
and will show how His Truth is borne today by the 
ordinary people of His Church: housewife, worker, 
teacher, mystic, farmer, businessman, monk, priest 
brother and sister—the living, working, praying, 
thinking Church. 

JUBILEE is edited by Catholic laymen, veterans of years of 
experience in the Catholic and secular fields, working with the 
aid of religious and lay advisors. 

JUBILEE’s dramatic photographs—often in color—and expertly 
prepared text will be printed on quality stock. Subscription price 
is $4 per year (35¢ per copy on the newsstands). . . . But to 
initial subscribers, JUBILEE’s editors are making this unusual 
offer: In a plan inspired by the Social Encyclicals, the first 
50,000 subscribers will receive one share of Class A stock with 
each one-year subscription, paying $5 for the package. 

As a charter subscriber, you will thus share in JUBILEE’s profits 
and its successes. Only 50,000 charter packages are being offered 
(many have already been bought), so reply immediately. 


Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in order to 
promote and publish JuBILEE, offers 50,000 non-voting Class A 
shares, each share (par value $1) sold exclusively in combina- 
tion with one 1-year subscription, at $5 per package. 

No underwriter is engaged in this offering of charter packages. 
They are being offered directly by the Corporation. The expenses 
connected with this offering are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per 
package). A complete prospectus may be obtained through the 
magazine’s offices at 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

Because these securities are believed to be exempt from regis- 
tration, they have not been registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; but such registration, if available, does 
not indicate the securities have been either approved or dis- 
approved by the Commission or that the Commission has con- 
sidered the accuracy of the statements in this communication. 


TO BUY JUBILEE’S CHARTER PACKAGES, use order card 
bound in at left, or send check or money order ($5 per package) 
directly to suBILEE, Dept. E, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

















A checklist of important new books 
for Catholic readers 


The Way to Emmaus 


Edited by JOHN A. O’BRIEN. The editor 
of The Road to Damascus now pre- 
sents the absorbing, deeply moving 
stories of 21 modern men and women 
who, having thought deeply about 
spiritual matters, became converted 
to Catholicism. Their experiences will 
give you a richer understanding of 
the search for spiritual fulfillment. 


$4.00 
Parish Priest 


The True Story of a Man of God 


By FATHER LeROY H. McWILLIAMS, with 
JIM BISHOP. What do you know about 
the life and work of your priest? As 
Father McWilliams tells his story of 
35 years in the teeming parish of St. 
Michael’s in Jersey City, he brings 
you fascinating insights into the 
priestly life of devotion to God and 
service to his fellow men. 3.75 


Psychiatry and 
Catholicism 


By the Rev. JAMES H. VANDERVELDT, O.F.M., 
Ph.D., and ROBERT P. ODENWALD, M.D., F.A.P.A. 
Foreword by the Most Rev. PATRICK A. O’BOYLE 


“This book unquestionably represents 
the most mature, and certainly the 
most systematic attempt made thus 
far to evaluate modern psychiatry 
from a Catholic viewpoint ...a book 

for reading, for study, for reference, 
and (since it does not pretend to be 
a final word) for discussion.”—Com- 
monweal $6.00 


The World's First 


Love 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


“The beautiful book 
one would expect 
Bishop Sheen to 
write about the 
Blessed Virgin 
Mary . .. Here he 
offers Mary as the 
solution to the prob- 
lems that perplex 
our civilization ... he does this clear- 
ly, powerfully and often beautifully.” 
—Boston Post $3.50 


At all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., N. Y.36 
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JUBILEE’s COVER shows Andrea Lock, 
one of the children who modeled the First 
Communion dresses for 
the story which begins on 
page 26. Andrea attends 
Epiphany School, a Cath- 
olic grade school in New 
York City. The other girls 
pictured in the article are 
some of Andrea’s class- 
mates at the same school; 
they will make their First 
Communion this month. 
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DEMONSTRATION BY ITALIAN COMMUNISTS JAMS PIAZZA DEL DUOMO IN FRONT OF CATHEDRAL OF MILAN. 


THE CHURCH 


AND THE COLD WAR 


N Rome, the local Communist Party and the Civic 
Committees organized by Italian Catholic Action 
carry on a perennial battle of the billboards. Earlier 

this year the Communist newspaper L’Unitd ran a series 
of articles on “The Secret Power of the Jesuits,” written 
by Alighiero Tondi, the erstwhile Gregorian University 
priest-professor who has turned Communist. The series was 
publicized by lurid posters all over the city and promised 
revelations considerably more startling than any which 
ex-Jesuit Tondi actually produced. But the announcement 
was taken as a clear challenge by the Civic Committees. 

A few days after the Communist announcement appeared, 

the Committees countered with a poster of their own. It 
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was notably lacking in the usual Italian flair for rhetoric. 
To answer the latest Communist offensive, the Civic Com- 
mittees had merely prepared a sober, statistical document 
headed “The Church of Silence,” which was based on the 
Vatican’s own records of religious persecutions behind the 
Communist curtains. 

Since the war against fascism was won, ihe Communists 
who gained power have killed, imprisoned or exiled two 
Cardinals, 214 bishops, 56,300 priests, 52,000 monks and 
nuns, and more than 3 million lay Catholics. 

In Communist countries 46,600 churches and 14,000 
convents and monasteries have been converted into stores, 
theatres, warehouses or museums. Out of every 100 Catholic 





periodicals, 93 have been suppressed; nine out of every ten 
seminaries and Catholic schools have been forcibly closed. 

Italy’s Communist apologists were clearly left without 
an explanation to offer. In Italy, perhaps more than in any 
other country, human considerations outweigh ideologies, 
and the facts spoke for themselves. 

Most of these facts, and many of the statistics of the 
Communist persecutions, are known to American Catholics 
through their newspapers, diocesan and secular. What 
statistics cannot do is to answer the question: “What it is 
actually like to be an ordinary Catholic behind the Iron 
Curtain?” 

The first and most obvious answer is that it is no longer 
possible to be an “ordinary” Catholic. To be a Catholic 
in these countries is to know that the Faith is being sys- 
tematically extirpated in this generation and may largely 
disappear in the years to come. It is to see children born 
into lands long Christian where to be a saint is deemed a 
crime. It is to see old priests passing from the scene and 
barely any new ones taking their places. It is to be beset 
by new temptations against the Faith every day and to feel 
cut off from the articulate Christian world. 

Undoubtedly, to-be a Catholic in such circumstances 
is to be confused at times. The Reds have set up bogus 
“Catholic Action” groups, “patriotic” priests’ associations, 
even Marxist-ridden “seminaries.” In the very name of 
Catholicism, Communist doctrines are taught, the perse- 
cution of clergymen and religious justified, the Vatican 
denounced as a center of “imperialistic warmongering.” 
There are recurrent attempts to separate people from their 
priests, priests from their bishops, and bishops themselves 
from the Pope. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, of course, there are no Catholic 
committees to engage in open propaganda warfare with the 
Communists. The few Catholic publications still permitted 
to exist must rigorously limit themselves to matters re- 
ligious in the strictest catachetical sense. 

Other means to answer fantastic charges against the 
Church or counteract the drumming propaganda of Com- 
munism are wholly closed to Catholics. Parochial schools 
in Eastern Europe were “nationalized” (which is to say 
they were Communized) soon after the Reds moved in. 
Veteran religious-minded teachers were abruptly replaced 
by a corps of new recruits hastily trained in Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory. What Catholic Action still exists behind the Iron 
Curtain has gone underground, of course. 
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CRUCIFIX hangs next to portrait of 
Stalin in Czechoslovakian school room, 
underlining idesiogical conflict faced by 
Catholics in countries behind Iron Curtain. 


Weaponless, beleaj;uered, cut off from outside aid, the 
Church in Eastern Europe fights a battle for survival, and 
not until the ultimate liberation will we know what role 
the clergy and laity are playing in keeping the Faith alive. 
But what of Western Europe? What of traditionally 
Catholic countries like France and Italy? How is the fight 
for survival going there, where Catholics still have power- 
ful means for combatting the Communist threat? 

To begin with, for most American Catholics, questions 
like these ignore a prior question: How, in countries with 
centuries of Catholic tradition behind them, can the large 
present-day Communist parties have grown so powerful? 
To understand this apparent paradox, it is vital that. we 
understand the vast difference between the popular Amer- 
ican attitude toward Communism and the attitude of most 
Western Europeans. 


_ SEE Communism mainly as an_ internal 

conspiracy against the government or an external 
imperialistic force unleashed against the free world. We 
have had little or no first-hand experience with “belly 
Communism.” Even in the depths of the depression the 
Communist Party never gained a truly mass following in 
the United States. But it is the “belly Communists” who 
pile up the large Communist votes in France and Italy. 
These votes don’t come from intellectually convinced Marx- 
ists, who are comparatively few, but from the impoverished 
and dispossessed, who turn to Communism either because 
they actually believe in it as a social panacea, or take that 
way to express a profound dissatisfaction with their own 
hard lot. 

The convinced Marxists run the show, of course; they 
nurture the seeds of discontent and pass on the orders of 
Moscow—but it is in its mass-following that Communism 
in Western Europe has its greatest strength. It will be 
remembered, for instance, that in the crucial 1948 Italian 
elections, almost one out of every three votes cast went to 
the Communist candidates. France has a comparatively 
large number of “belly Communists”. 

In both countries Communism is not the popularly dis- 
credited, disreputable thing it is in the United States. This 
is quickly seen by the visitor to Rome or Paris. A New 
York subway-rider or a Chicago strap-hanger flipping open 
the Daily Worker inevitably would be the center of unfa- 
vorable attention. But it is not at all unusual to find a 
half-dozen people on a Paris subway car or a Rome bus 
openly, and quite casually, reading L’Humanité or L’Unita, 
the Communist papers. In both capitals there are working- 
class districts where the man who is not a Communist is 
exceptional. 

It is not at all unusual to see a Communist demonstration 
in Italy led by men carrying a statue of the Blessed Virgin. 
And religious faith is shrewdly exploited by Communist 
leaders. In southern Italy, during a recent election, illiterate 
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UKRAINIAN PRIESTS, hooded to prevent identification which would lead to reprisals 
against their relatives in the Soviet, tell how Eastern Catholic Church is being wiped out. 


HUNGARIAN PRIESTS are sentenced by a Communist Court for “agitating against 
Hungarian democracy.” Most Hungarian seminaries have been closed and priests arrested. 
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YUGOSLAVIA’S CARDINAL STEPINAC, THOUGH FREED FROM PRISON, IS STILL CONFINED TO NATIVE VILLAGE. 


peasants voted for Communist candidates because the Reds 
solemnly told them that Garibaldi’s photo, which was the 
symbol chosen by the Communist Party for the ballot, was 
actually a picture of Saint Joseph. “The man with the 
whiskers is San Giuseppe—vote for him.” On the same 
ballot the Christian Democratic Party, for which most of 
the peasants intended to vote, was indicated by an abstract 
symbol. 

It is important to grasp these differences between the 
popular status of Communism here and abroad if one 
wants to understand the European Church’s reaction to 
the Cold War in those countries where it is free to act. 

Combatting Communism as a political conspiracy or as 
a military force is clearly not the work of the Church but 
of the state. Resistance is more than a right, it is a moral 
duty. Pope Pius XII reaffirmed this recently when he said 
of the Cold War: “A State owes it to the common good 
of its people to assure their defense. This defense is 
directed toward warding off attack and toward ensuring 
that political and economic measures are. in full and honest 
conformity with the state of peace which—in a purely juri- 
dical sense—exists between the attacker and the attacked. 
On the question of the ‘Cold War’ the thinking of the 
Catholic and of the Church is realistic.” 

But the Communist threat is not only military and 
political, it is also ideological and social. it is with the 


latter two aspects that the Church is primarily concerned. 
As a powerful idea, Communism has taken the place of 
Christianity for millions who belong to the Church by 
right of birth and baptism. As a social panacea, Commu- 
nism has gained the loyalty of millions who are ignorant 
of the social teachings of the Church. Others do know these 
teachings, but think they can’t work. Their own economic 
salvation, these people are convinced, lies in the success 
of Marxism. There are still other factors which Commu- 
nism shrewdly exploits to its own advantage: ignorance, 
religious indifference and complacency. 

In Paris, the magazine Realités recently made an exhaus- 
tive survey of the religious attitudes of French Catholics. 
Of 100 persons baptized in childhood, five are now com- 
plete atheists, 10 more or less believe in God but rarely 
if ever go to church on Sunday, and only 15 say that they 
would be prepared to die for the Faith. This survey cuts 
across all strata of society. A priest in a working-class 
parish in Rome recently estimated that only 15% of his 
parishioners regularly attend Mass on Sundays. The need 
for basic missionary work in traditionally Catholic Italy 
and France is clearly evident. 


wo FACTORS figure largely in the Church’s reaction to 
the Communists’ cold war on religion. One is the 
remarkable growth of lay apostolic movements throughout 
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COMMUNIST PAPER, L’Unitd, is read by barefooted women in village of Paullo, near Milan in heart of Italy’s “Red Belt.” 


“Belly Communists” like these wives of farm workers have given Reds as many as one-third of votes cast in postwar Italian elections. 
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ANGRY ITALIAN WOMEN DEMONSTRATE DURING ELECTION. THEY BELONG TO LEFT-WING BLOCO DEL POPOLO. 
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ANSWER TO REDS are Civic Committees or- 
ganized by Luigi Gedda. Committees, credited 
with defeat of Communists in crucial 1948 elec- 
tion, have been active in campaign this ‘spring. 


‘the Catholic world. The other is the emphasis placed on 
Catholic social teachings during the past two decades. 

| In Europe the lay movements were encouraged and 
saccepted years ago, so that in France and Italy, for 
instance, an organized Catholic force was ready to meet 
‘the Communist propaganda onslaught that came after the 
owar. The laity had been prepared for a certain amount of 
‘independent action. 

In the countries behind the Iron Curtain the Church 
‘today is almost wholly dependent on the laity. The clergy 
‘are gradually disappearing and lay people have been 
‘thrown back on their own resources. If the Faith is to be 
'kept alive in these countries during the harsh days ahead, 
“it will be due in large measure to the efforts of an apostolic- 
/minded laity. 

In Italy, the Catholic Action movement has enrolled five 
‘million persons. The purpose of the movement, in the 
‘words of the standard definition, is “the participation of 
‘the Catholic laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy.” 

Catholic Action is not a political weapon—it is a spir- 
‘itual movement, essentially religious. But at a time when 
the Christian foundations of Europe are threatened, the 

ovement has certain inevitable political consequences. 

early, the greater the Catholic Actionists’ success, the 
ss appeal Communism will have. Catholic Action is aimed 
‘tat quickening spiritual life and Christianizing every aspect 
"of modern society. So it cannot be indifferent to social 
tonditions which spawn Communism or to political deci- 
Bions which will drive the Church back into the catacombs. 

Italian Catholic Action is directly under the Pope himself. 
His Holiness appoints the President of the movement—a 
layman. The present chief, Professor Luigi Gedda, is an 
enterprising man who first came to worldwide attention 
When he organized the Civic Committees, which were 
widely credited with saving Italy from Communism in 
1948. (Dr. Gedda is known in medical circles as one of 
‘the world’s foremost authorities on twins.) 

The work of Gedda’s Civic Committees is frankly 
political. It is not considered Catholic Action, but the 
Jeaders of the two movements are often the same people. 
Civic Committee workers are recruited from the ranks of 
Catholic Action. Between elections the Committees carry 
ron a highly effective propaganda war against Communism. 
During an election they become ardent precinct workers, 
getting out the vote; they ring city doorbells and visit rural 
homes in the most remote districts of Italy. Their work has 
‘undoubtedly benefited the Christian Democrats (though 
Dr. Gedda and Premier de Gasperi have often had their 
differences), but the Committees consider themselves non- 
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partisan; only in the sense that they are anti-Communist 
can they be said te be pro other political parties. 

All during the winter months the Civic Committees pre- 
pared for the Italian elections which take place sometime 
within the next few months. They ran four courses of 
training for election workers, with 400 students in each. 

Catholic Action proper, in Italy, is organized along 
parochial lines, with a parish priest serving as spiritual 
director and the bishop of the diocese as immediate 
superior. A recent development, organized by Professor 
Gedda, is the base missionaria—missionary bases organ- 
ized according to a plan the Communists themselves have 
found very successful. The plan is to focus missionary 
efforis around specific apartment buildings, factories or 
large farms, The individual Catholic Action group con- 
fines itself to its immediate surroundings. 

Catholic Action in Italy is undoubtedly more politically 
conscious than elsewhere. But, they tell you in Italy, that 
is natural enough, since the attack on Christian values is 
largely of a political nature. Italian Catholic Action, more- 
over, is a mass movement given to elaborate public demon- 
strations and popular propaganda techniques. French 
apostles, more introspective, find this disconcerting. 

But mass movement or no, Catholic Action has made 
some profound changes in Italy. For one thing, it has 
captured the imagination of youth. It is not at all unusual 
to find that if there are three ardent Catholics in a family 
of seven, they will be the younger, not the older members. 
A typical situation is found in the family where the father 
is a Communist worker and the son a devoted member of 
the Civic Committees. 

Along with Catholic Action there is a marked increase 
in Catholic social thinking in Italy. Schools of social studies 
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ANTI-COMMUNIST PLACARD ridicules Communist CHAPLAIN OF LABOR visits worker in pit of loco- 
election symbol, a picture of Garibaldi. Turned upside motive shed. In Italy 600 priests have been assigned to 
down, Garibaldi’s image becomes that of dictator Stalin. industrial areas to bring Communists back to Church. 


PRIESTS AND NUNS, MANY FOR FIRST: TIME, EXERCISE VOTING PRIVILEGE IN RECENT ITALIAN ELECTIONS. 
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have been organized; there is a greater awareness of social 
problems among the younger clergy than ever before; more 
and more Catholic leaders are reminding the propertied 
classes that if they don’t help solve Italy’s historic problems, 
the Communists inevitably will try to—and in their own 
brutal fashion. Both Cardinals Siri and Lercaro, the two 
outstanding members of the Italian hierarchy, are very 
“social-minded” prelates. It was accepted as an object 
lesson for all when, after the Christian Democrats dis- 
tributed land among the impoverished peasants in the 
South, hundreds of “belly Communists” publicly tore up 
their Party membership cards. But there are still many 
erave inequities in Catholic Italy, still too great a chasm 
between rich and poor (and practically no middle class). 
The seeds of class warfare are everywhere. This is at once 
the Church’s greatest handicap and the Communists’ 
strongest asset. 

It was Jacques Maritain, the great French Catholic 
philosopher, who described Communism as the “ultimate 
Christian heresy”—appealing as it does to impulses re- 
ligious in their origins (the desire to make a better world), 
and viciously distorting the Christian ideal of the brother- 
hood of man. And it was another Christian philosopher, 
Nicholas Berdyaev, who pointed out that every heresy 
focuses attention on some unsolved problem, some question 
demanding an answer. With Communism, it is the social 
question, Communism has forced the Christian world to 
examine the social question. 


1 get ALL else, this basic understanding of the Cold War 
colors the French Church’s reaction to the Communist 
challenge. The French apostles are notably more radical 


than the Italian. Catholic Action in France is less extensive, 
more intensive. It is also more dedicated to getting at the 
roots of the world’s spiritual malaise. The French “mili- 
tants” (as the Catholic Actionists are called) are given to 
self-examination and receptive to drastic measures. 

Catholic Action in France is highly specialized and relies 
almost wholly on creating spiritual élites. Organized along 
the lines laid down by the pioneer of Catholic Action, 
Msgr. Joseph Cardijn of Belgium, its basic operating prin- 
ciple is called “like to like.” The natural apostles to work- 
ers are themselves workers; the apostles to seamen, seamen; 
to students, students, etc. There are 500,000 Catholics, 
mostly young people, in these specialized movements. 

Undoubtedly the most dramatic step taken in France is 
the development of the priest-worker movement. These are 
priests who live as workers among workers. They share the 
hard life of French dockhands or factory-workers all day 
and then return in the evening to slum lodgings no different 
from those of the people they serve. Only then do they don 
priestly vestments—to offer Mass for those with whom they 
share everything. (Celebrating evening Mass is one of their 
privileges. ) 

It was a Pope, Pius XI, who first said that the tragedy 
of the 19th century was that the workers were lost to the 
Church. The priest-workers say that their special task, in 
the 20th century, is to undo the mischief caused by Chris- 
tian complacency in the past. They have concluded—and 
their bishops agree—that it is necessary to begin anew, as 
if France were a mission country. The de-Christianization 
is that complete. Catholicism in France for so long was 
identified with the bourgeoisie—a middle-class religion for 
the middle class—that the ordinary curés found they and 
the workers no longer spoke the same language. 
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A novel about priest workers, a current best-seller in 
France, has aroused wide discussion. It is called Les saints 
vont en enfer (Saints in Hell). This is how the hero, Father 
Pierre, sums up the argument for the priest-worker move- 
ment: “You see—here we are in the midst of the tumult, in 
the midst of our ‘llow men, and it’s right that it should be 
so. We Christians are not a race apart, and we can’t stand 
aside—quite the contrary!” 

Father Pierre’s words catch the spirit and idea behind 
most of the French Catholic innovations, whether it be the 
remarkable revival of intellectual life among French Cath- 
olics, groups of nuns taking jobs at workbenches, or the 
Missionary Benedictine Monks of the Parishes following 
Saint Benedict’s ora et labora motto not by tilling cloistered 
fields but by laboring in busy factories. 

The French are pioneering. inventive and inclined to 
put much more emphasis on the importance of an élite than 
the Italians. The French are very dubious about the value 
of political action and vigorously stress the need for Chris- 
tians to re-orient themselves in a changing world. Generally 
speaking, in French Catholic circles, the more active 
apostles are leftist in their thinking. They are apt to be at 
least mildly anti-American—they regard the U.S. as almost 
hopelessly materialistic and spiritually obtuse. They have 
no faith at all in mass-propaganda techniques being put to 
use for the cause of the Church. It is almost a betrayal, 
they hold, to identify the fortunes of the Church with any 
political movement or military force. 

Some of the Italian Catholic Action leaders counter the 
implied criticism here by charging the French with being 
purist and unrealistic. There isn’t time, they say, to indulge 
the Gallic taste for perfectionism and intellectual niceties. 
To counter Communism there is an immediate need for 
mass-education, mass-propaganda, mass-rejection of the 
Communist claims. 

But whatever the techniques used, the Church in all free 
countries is faced with the Cold War and reacts—not 
according to some preconceived pattern but each nation 
according to its own temperament, taking into considera- 
tion its own special problems, special needs and charac- 
teristic genius: 

It is a maxim of Catholic theology that God draws good 
out of evil. Despite the awful havoc caused by the Commu- 
nist attack on Christianity, good has definitely come out of 
the Cold War, 

Catholics, wherever they are, have learned the hard way 
that they cannot take their religion for granted. They have 
learned something of the terrible price that has had to be 
paid for the Christian complacency of the past. They have 
been made acutely aware of sins against justice that were 
long a scandal to the non-Christian world, and they are 
determined to do something about them. Their ears have 
been sharpened anew to the cries of the poor. They are 
learning painfully that they are “members, one of another”. 
Above all, they are realizing, after a too-long forgetfulness, 
that the glory of the West is that it is the Christian West. 
Not until it was possible to lose everything did we realize 
all we had and held in common. 

During another “cold war”—the fight against the Al- 
bigensian heresy that threatened to overwhelm medieval 
Europe—Saint Dominic advised his followers that they 
would never overcome the enemy until they out-prayed 
him, outfasted him, out-loved him. That is the lesson that 
Catholics today are learning from the cold war. 

—Joun CocLey 
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The Great Day 


DON CAMILLO UPSETS PEPPONE’S 


EPPONE 'S ARRIVAL in front of the People’s Palace 
P was almost like a crash landing. He jammed on 

the brake of his motorcycle, kicked the brace 
that held it in an upright position and rushed in. 

“‘He’s coming!”’ he shouted. 

“Who’s coming?” asked Brusco. Along with the 
other local Party bigwigs, he was working over a 
piece of campaign literature whose sentences were 
bogged down ir a mass of equivocal subjunctives. 

“The district leader!” said Peppone. “He’s com- 
ing on Thursday, and we’ve got to organize a mass 
meeting in true Mussolini style, with so many people 
that some of them have to perch on the rooftops.” 

This was the last rally before the election, and the 
importance of it was so great that Peppone and his 
friends didn’t even have time to stop and eat in the 
flurry of their preparations. Messengers got sore 
behinds from riding around on their bicycles to 
visit every house in the village, and others scoured 
all the other settlements in the vicinity. Posters were 
plastered everywhere, streamers were draped across 
the streets as if for bicycle races, and enormous bun- 
dles of leaflets were sent out through the mail. 
A truck with a loudspeaker made the rounds day 
and night, playing patriotic airs. To make a long 
story short, publicity in the American manner. 

“T’d like to see what the reactionaries can do!” 


PEOPLE’S FRONT RALLY 


sneered Peppone. But the reactionaries gave no 
signs of life, and Don Camillo had disappeared com- 
pletely. 

“We've destroyed them!” Peppone exclaimed 
triumphantly on Thursday morning, when his watch- 
ers reported that only one of their posters had been 
torn, at the curve of the road near Molinetto, and 
that the opposition hadn’t put up any posters at all. 

The arrangements had been painstaking. Pep- 
pone’s messengers had spread the word that anyone 
who boycotted the People’s Front non-political, pa- 
triotic meeting by staying home would get a beating. 
Early in the afternoon the village was overflowing 
and people perched on the rooftops around the 
square. 

“Mussolini himself would have to hand it to us,” 
said Peppone, who was dressed in his Sunday best 
and wearing a tie. 

“This is going to go down in history,” nodded 
Brusco approvingly. “The reactionaries must be 
bursting with rage.” 

“If Don Camillo doesn’t throw a fit today, then 
he’s a stronger man than I think,” said Peppone 
mockingly. 

When the leader turned up, his jaw sagged with 
amazement. He said there was no local organization 
to beat this one anywhere in the province. When 
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they walked onto the platform the shouts and hand- 
clapping were so loud that the window panes rattled. 
Peppone introduced the speaker, and when the ap- 
plause finally died down, the latter began to talk 
into the microphone. 

“Citizens! . . .” 

Here he had to stop, because a murmur arose 
from the crowd and everyone looked up into the 
air. There was a buzzing noise, and a tiny red air- 
plane appeared over the square and dropped half 
a ton of red leaflets. Confusion ensued, while peo- 
ple struggled to catch them. Peppone got hold of 
one, and when he read it he clenched his teeth. It 
told in devastatingly humorous fashion the old story 
of how the Communists had seized Mussolini’s gold 
at Dongo. The speaker accused the enemies of the 
People of lack of imagination and counter-attacked 
with the current accusation that a certain Monsignor 
Cippico was involved in the black market. The crowd 
quieted down, but a few minutes later the airplane 
came back and dumped a load of green leaflets. 

“Everyone keep still!” shouted Peppone. “Demo- 
cratic gentlemen mustn’t let themselves be baited by 
those who are lackeys to foreign powers!” 

The green leaflets, which described the life of a 
Russian worker, were received with greater calm, 
and the speaker was able to speak for five whole 
minutes without interruption. Then the airplane 
came back for a third time, and everyone looked 
up in the air. But nothing fell. 

“It’s on fire!” someone shouted at the sight of a 
tail of black smoke coming out of the rear, and the 
crowd swayed violently first one way and then the 
other. But the airplane made strange gyrations in 
the sky, leaving the black smoke behind in such a 
way as to form in great, block letters: “Hurrah 
for the Christian Democrat Party!” 

A howl of rage went up from the diehards among 
those below, and only when the letters had faded 
away did sufficient calm return to the square for the 
speaker to continue. But at the end of five more 
minutes the gadfly reappeared. It did not drop any- 
thing onto the square, but when it reached the out- 
skirts of the village it let fall a quantity of objects 
which floated slowly down to the ground. Soon it 
became clear that they were miniature parachutes, 
each one with a little bag attached to it. The crowd 
could not overcome its curiosity, and soon the square 
was empty except for a few stalwarts around the 
platform. People were laughing when they came 
back, and one of them brought a parachute to show 
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Peppone. On the bag was printed: “Wheat sent by 
Russia,” and inside was a pinch of coriander seeds. 
Peppone called for silence, and the speaker tried 
his luck again. When the airplane buzzed overhead 
for the fourth time Peppone was positively griped 
with fury. He jumped down from the platform, 
called his trusty squad about him and stalked away. 
They went as far as the hayrick at Lungo’s farm. 

“Come on!” shouted Peppone. “We’ve got to 
hurry.” 

Out of the hay they took something covered with 
burlap sacks, and when the sacks were peeled off, 
there was a 20-millimeter machine gun, oiled and 
in the pink of condition. When they had set it up 
Brusco started to argue, but Peppone cut him short. 

“We're at war,” he insisted. “If they can send a 
plane against us, then we have a right to use an 
anti-aircraft gun.” 

Fortunately, the airplane’s mission was done, 
and the gun did not have to go into action. But the 
rally was washed up completely. On its last call 
the airplane had dropped a hundred pounds of an 
“extra” of “The Bell,” with a fiery editorial by Don 
Camillo and on the front page the celebrated car- 
toon of a bell ringing: “Ding... Dong . . . Dongo.” 
Everyone in the crowd read it, except for the Party 
stalwarts, who stuffed it in their pockets. The district 
leader was black in the face with anger, and he did 
not even answer Peppone’s apologies. 

“Comrade, if I’d had any inkling of what was 
going to happen, I’d have had the machine-gun in 
position beforehand, and after the plane made its 
first attack we’d have brought it down. As it is, we 
were ready too late.” 

The leader asked to hear more about the machine- 
gun, and when Peppone had told him his face turned 
pale and broke out into perspiration. 

“On the whole, things didn’t go too badly,” he 
stammered as he climbed into his car. 


Meanwhile, Don Camillo, who had watched the 
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whole thing from a window of the church tower, 
went to pray. 

“Lord,” he said, “give me strength to resist the 
temptation of having the bells peal in triumph.” 

And the Lord gave him strength to resist the temp- 
tation. It was just as well, because Peppone was so 
bilious that if he had heard the bells ring he might 
have run to the haystack, got out the machine-gun 
and aimed it at the tower. 

And Sunday was the great day, the day of the 
election. 


EPPONE, dressed up to the nines, stuck out his 

chest and went out of the house to vote. When 
he came to the polls he took his place at the end 
of the line. Everyone said: “Mr. Mayor, step right 
up,” but he answered that in a democratic country 
all men are equal. Deep down within, however, he 
couldn’t help thinking it was a shame that his vote 
counted no more than that of Pinola,. the tinsmith, 
who was drunk seven days a week and didn’t even 
know where the sun rose. Meanwhile he felt as 
strong as a whole herd of bulls. Before leaving the 
house he had taken a pencil and practiced making 
a dozen X’s on a sheet of paper. 

“T want mine to be the most decisively cast ballot 
in town,” he said to his wife. “Tick, tack . . . Gari- 
baldi wins and the profiteers and traitors are de- 
feated.” - 

He felt surer of himself than ever, and when the 
ballot was handed to him he walked joyfully and 
defiantly over to the booth. “I can vote only once,” 
he said to himself, “but I can do it so emphatically 
that my vote will count for two.” 

A moment later he found himself in the dim 
light of the booth with the ballot spread out before 
him and a pencil in his hand. “In the privacy of the 
voting booth, Stalin can’t see you but God can.” 
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He remembered the text of one of the leaflets 
dropped by the cursed airplane upon the rally, and 
instinctively he turned around to see if anyone was 
watching. “Priests are the blight of the universe,” 
he added to himself. “The trash they put into igno- 
rant people’s heads! Now for an X beside the name 
of Garibaldi!” 

But his pencil would not seem to move. While 
he was uncertain what to do next he thought of his 
old school-teacher, who was now dead. “You were 
always a rascal,” her voice seemed to whisper in 
his ear. Peppone shook his head. “No, that’s not 
true!” he gasped. 

A great red flag waved in front of his eyes and 
he brought his pencil down near the star beside the 
name of Garibaldi. On the ballot appeared the pale 
face of Straziami’s son. “If the People’s Front wins, 
America won't help us,” he could hear Don Camillo 
murmur. 

“Cowards!” 
teeth. 

“A hundred thousand Italians are still prisoners 
of war in Russia,” continued the treacherous voice 
of Don Camillo. 

“They didn’t have any business to go there,” 
Peppone answered angrily. Then he saw old Maria 
Bacchini, who wouldn’t vote for any party, because 
none of them could bring back her son, and bit 
his lip. . 

“Comrade,” whispered the Party delegate, “That’s 
Communism... for you.. .” 

Peppone was just about to bear down on his pencil 
when he heard Don Camillo speak again: 

“What about the corpses found in the forest of 
Katyn?” 

“That’s a filthy lie!” said Peppone. “And you’re 
in foreign pay when you repeat it!” 

Suddenly he thought of Don Camillo’s medal for 
valor and also his own. The two of them seemed to 
clink together, making the same sound. Then the 





answered Peppone, clenching his 
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sound changed into that of a bell: Ding... Dong... 
Dongo... 

“Who murdered Pizzi?” asked the voice of Don 
Camillo. 

“T didn’t do it,” Peppone stammered. “You know 
who it was.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Don Camillo’s treacherously 
persuasive voice. “It was the fellow hidden there 
under Garibaldi’s star. You killed him once. Why 
do you want to kill him again?” 

Peppone’s pencil hovered over the starred square. 

“I’m voting for all those who were killed by the 
Fascists,” he said to himself. 

Then he heard the voice of his former Partisan 
commander, the Socialist who had been dragged off 
ihe platform and beaten up, saying: “Lucky fellows 
who died up in the mountains!” 

“You’re damning your own soul!” chimed in Don 
Camillo. “If they hadn’t died when they did, you’d 
have beaten them up too.” 

He thought of how the Party emissary had struck 
Straziami in the presence of his little boy. And he 
thought of his own son. 

“In the privacy of the voting booth Stalin can’t 
see you but God can.” Why in Heaven’s name had 
they showered the village with those leaflets? 

Peppone could see the point of his pencil tremble, 
but a great red flag waved in front of him and gave 
him courage. 

“I’m voting against those who exploit the people, 
who profit from the workers’ toil and sweat!” he 
exclaimed, bringing down his pencil again. 

“But that red flag isn’t yours,” whispered the 
treacherous voice of Don Camillo, and Peppone saw 
in its place the national colors. 

“T’ll never betray my country! You can’t make 
me do that!” gasped Peppone, bowing over the 
ballot. 

When he came out of the booth and handed it in 
he was afraid someone might ask him why he had 
stayed inside so long. Only when he saw that no more 
than four minutes had gone by did he feel reassured. 


T was after dark, and Don Camillo was eating his 

supper when Peppone came in. 

“Isn’t it the custom to knock at another man’s 
door?” Don Camillo asked him. 

“You scoundrel!” Peppone shouted excitedly. 
“You'll bring the poor to ruin.” 

“Very interesting indeed,” observed Don Camillo. 
“Are you going to make a speech?” 
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“You cram their heads with stuff and nonsense!” 

Don Camillo nodded. 

“Very well. But why must you tell me so just this 
minute?” 

Peppone threw himself onto a chair and buried 
his head in his hands. 

“You’ve been my ruin, I know that,” he said 
sorrowfully. 

“Are you crazy?” asked Don Camillo, looking at 
him hard. 

“Not now, but I was this morning, and I com- 
mitted a crime.” 

“A crime?” 

“Yes. I, Peppone, the workers’ mayor, turned in 
my ballot absolutely blank.” 

He sat there, still hiding his head, and Don 
Camillo handed him a glass of wine. 

“It’s all your fault,” Peppone protested, “and if 
we lose [’ll kill you.” 

“Good. If the People’s Front loses by one vote, 
you'll kill me. But if it loses by two or three million, 
then your vote won’t matter.” 

“Tl kill you anyhow, because of that airplane,” 
said Peppone darkly. 

“Good! But just now have a drink on it.” 

Peppone raised his glass and so did Don Camillo. 
Then they drank together. When Peppone went out 
he paused a moment at the door. 

“All this was strictly between ourselves,” he said 
in a threatening manner. 

“Naturally,” said Don Camillo. 

But instead he went at once to tell the Christ on 
the altar. And after he had told Him, he lit two big 
candles. 

“One because You saved him from being sorry 
he voted for Garibaldi, and the other because You 
saved him from being sorry he voted for any party 
other than his own.” —GI0VANNI GUARESCHI 





























WATERFRONT PRIEST, FATHER JOHN M. CORRIDAN, IS LOYAL FRIEND OF NEW YORK LONGSHOREMEN IN 
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THEIR BATTLE FOR BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS. 
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WATERFRONT 
UNDERGROUND 


A CLEAN-UP IS UNDER WAY 
ON THE NEW YORK DOCKS 


HE CHILLING wind comes off the river and scatters dust 

and papers in the center of the “shape,” freezing 

dock workers into stiff forms until the hiring boss 
beckons, releasing the longshoreman from his cold and 
frightening loneliness. Those the finger doesn’t touch wiil 
find it futile to weep, for all that is left is to return another 
day to beg for work on the docks. 

New York District Attorney Frank Hogan said of the 
shape: “The number of criminals operating on the water- 
front is a direct result of the shape-up. It is responsible 
for kickbacks, loan-sharking, and a large percentage of 
other crimes on the waterfront. The shape-up is the root of 
the evil. I think it is a system that has spawned criminal 
activities so regularly that State legislation might legally 
abolish it.” 

Father John M. Corridan, S.J., associate director of the St. 
Francis Xavier School of Industrial Relations on Manhat- 
tan’s West Side, sees the shape-up as the source of all that 
is evil on the New York docks. He says, “One man, the 
hiring boss, controls the destinies of 600 families merely 
by the pointing of a finger—You—You—and You.” 

The other evils born of the arbitrary power of the pier 
hiring boss, a union man with management functions, in- 
clude short-ganging, the hiring of unregistered aliens, and, 
indirectly, organized pilfering—the largest source of illegal 
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income on the docks—which has been estimated to amount 
to $60,000,000 a year. 

The “short gang” consists of 16 to 17 men who do the 
work of 23. The short gang pay roll is filled out with the 
names of “phantoms,” mysterious longshoremen no one 
ever sees who draw regular salaries. A dock overlord can 
make as much as $250,000 to $300,000 a year on a single 
pier by using short gangs. 

The hiring of aliens takes jobs away from legitimate dock 
workers and provides an evil hiring boss with a plentiful 
source of semi-slave labor, willing to pay kickbacks for the 
privilege of regular work. These aliens, who enter the 
United States by “jumping ship” while in port, often live 
in sordid tenement dormitories in alien centers like Brook- 
lyn and Hoboken where they are “provided for” by 
despotic industrial racketeers whose business is the work- 
ingman’s blood. 

If the shape-up has been the father of waterfront crime, 
it has also been the father of waterfront revolt. The sense 
of rejection and bitter resentment that has built up in 
honest longshoremen over the years as they saw themselves 
exploited through the shape-up by the mobsters who run 
many of the piers was bound one day to unleash itself in 
a fury of rebellion. That rebellion can be seen in the three 
wildcat strikes that have crippled the port of New York 
since 1945. The latest of these, a 25-day affair in October- 
November, 1951, was the high point of the longshoremen’s 
fury. During the bleakest hours of these strikes, Father 
John Corridan earned his reputation as “waterfront priest” 
by encouraging the honest dock worker in his effort to 
clean up crime and labor conditions. 


5 gprs SON of a New York cop, Father Corridan was born 

within earshot of hiring bosses’ whistles on the West 
Side 41 years ago. In those days, William J. McCormack, 
the port’s “Mr. Big,” was still riding the south end of a 
truck horse and Joe Ryan, now lifetime president of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association at $20,000 a 
year, had just left the horse cars for his brief but perilous 
adventure as a longshoreman—which ended when he was 
taken sick. 

World War I saw McCormack horn in on the business of 
loading beef destined for the AEF in Europe. Ryan went 
on to take a dollar-a-meeting job as financial secretary for 
Local 791. Meanwhile, Johnny Corridan was growing up 
among the streams of bandy-legged dock wallopers who 
made their way, then as now, down to the piers for the 
7:55 A.M. shape. 

Now, Father Corridan sees his mission as a priest among 
working men. Broad-backed, ham-handed, he possesses 
more than enough personal presence to handle the burliest 
denizen of the doeks; yet there isn’t a hint of vindictiveness 
in any of his dealings with riverfront saints and sinners. 
There is simply love, pity and a strong sense of justice. 
His vision of Christ in the weary, toil-smeared longshore- 
man is strong enough for that. 

“I suppose some people would smirk at the thought of 
Christ in the shape,” he says. “It’s about as absurd as the 
fact that Christ carried carpenter’s tools in His hands and 
earned His bread and butter by the sweat of His brow.” 

Father Corridan received his labor school training as a 
scholastic in Brooklyn’s Crown Heights School of Indus- 
trial Relations. After his ordination eight years ago, his 
superiors assigned him to Xavier to work with Father 
Philip Carey, S.J., an old hand as a labor priest. 
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Father Corridan’s years at Xavier have been filled, 
until recently, with hard work and many disappointments. 
He has seen men rise from the ranks in the name of justice 
and turn out worse than those they supplanted. 

In his fight, the labor priest has had the loyal help of a 
small, but vocal and relentless, group of longshoremen who 
have risked everything, lives and livelihood, because they 
have dared to fight for a decent life. These are the men 
who make up what has come to be known as the “water- 
front underground.” 

They have used every decent means to clean up the 
docks, from starting an underground newspaper, The New 
Deal, to testifying before investigative bodies and keeping 
the fire burning in the waterfront upheaval so that the 
reports of recent investigations will not end, as others have 
in the past, as heavy tomes on dusty library shelves. 

Strictly speaking, the underground is not an organization 
but a movement among longshoremen in key sections of the 
port. Its unity grows from their common purpose to oust 
corrupt union leadership and create instead a strong and 
democratic union. Their only other tie with one another 
is their frequent consultation with Father Corridan, who is 
a one-man clearing house for waterfront information and a 
reliable advisor on moral and labor problems. 

One of the leaders of the insurgents is a hiring boss 
named John Dwyer, a bright young Irish-American with a 
crew cut. He is a devout Catholic family man and a daily 
Mass-goer. His Pier 45 on the North River, which once 
had a fantastically high pilferage rate, is now one of the 
cleanest and most efficient in the port. And his quiet but 
forceful personality makes him a natural leader of men 
who make their living by the brawn of their arms. 

Now in his late thirties, Dwyer and his wife and two 
boys, George, 4, and John, Jr., 9, have known the insecurity 
that goes with work on the docks. Repeatedly through the 
years John Dwyer has had to hound up and down the 
waterfront looking for work to buy the family bread. 
Twice, his loss of work resulted from direct intervention 
by Ryan. 

The first occasion was in 1945, after Dwyer came home 
from a three-year hitch with the Seabees in the South 
Pacific. The Dwyer group had walked out of a meeting of 
Local 895 in the basement of St. Veronica’s Church on 
Christopher Street, after a Ryan man, “Sonny” Thompson, 
was elected to a five-year term as delegate of the local. 

The day after the meeting, Ryan sent word to the steve- 
doring company to fire the gang in which Dwyer had been 
working. The veterans in the gang, including foreman Andy 
“Fat” Barral, went to the Veterans Administration with 
their story. 

When the VA called up Ryan and demanded to know 
the reason for the firing, the pudgy ILA chief pretended 
astonishment at the incident, and suggested that only the 
hatch boss was to be fired. With that the gang went back 
to work, with Dwyer as foreman by popular acclaim. Barral, 
unable to get work on the docks, has since opened a bar 
far from the insecurity of the piers. 

Dwyer’s other serious tangle with Ryan came in January, 
1949, when for the second time in three years Pier 45 was 
closed for six months because of a lapsed shipping contract. 
Dwyer was working as an assistant hiring boss on Pier 88 
for the John W. McGrath stevedoring company, but most 
of his friends on Pier 45 were going hungry. 

A meeting was called at St. Veronica’s to clear up the 
situation. Led by Dwyer, the meeting went on record with 
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HIRING BOSS (in fedora) stands in center of shape-up, decides who CHOSEN ONES join gang for day’s work on pier. They will get 
will work. Many hiring bosses choose only those who will “kick back.” $2.20 per hour, but few longshoremen can expect full work week. 





THESE ARE THE MEN NOT HIRED. UNDER AFL PRESSURE, UNION SAYS IT WILL SOON ABANDON “SHAPE”. 
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EAST RIVER PIERS, MANHATTAN IN BACKGROUND, BROOKLYN AT LEFT, ARE SCENES OF WATERFRONT STRIFE. 


a threat to march on City Hall unless then Mayor William 
O’Dwyer saw that the pier was opened up. 

Four days later Dwyer received a call to come to the 
McGrath office. A McGrath official wished him well and 
said he didn’t like to do this but Ryan and Billy “Mr. Big” 
McCormack had demanded that Dwyer be fired or they’d 
close down all the McGrath piers. 

Three weeks after the storm, word came that Grace Lines 
was going to lease Pier 45 until new facilities at Pier 57 
were completed. McGrath was handling the stevedoring and 
wanted Dwyer as hiring boss because the men wouldn’t 
work without him. 

“Even if Ryan wanted,” Dwyer explained, “there was 
nothing he could have done to stop that. Ryan’s with you 
when you have strength to back you up; it’s when you 
start squeaking that you don’t stand a chance.” 

Dwyer isn’t a man to start squeaking now. During the 
recent February tugboat strike, Dwyer and his men literally 
chased Capt. William V. Bradley, president of tugboat 
Local 333, from Pier 45. While honoring the tugmen’s picket 
line, Dwyer wanted to emphasize that he wasn’t happy 
about the $17,000 worth of advertisements labeling the 
dock rebels “Communists” which Bradley had placed in all 
New York papers during the October, 1951, wildcat strike. 

Three nights later, after a hot, hour-long debate in the 
basement of St. Veronica’s, Dwyer’s Local 895 adopted, by 
a vote of 66 to 16, a resolution demanding the resignation 
of Ryan “for the good and welfare of the membership.” 
Copies of the resolution were sent to AFL President George 
Meany and to Ryan. Within two weeks, the movement to 
push Dwyer for the ILA presidency was in full swing. 


Another of the insurgents is Eddie Barry, who testified 
before the State Fact-Finding Board appointed by Gov- 
ernor Dewey to investigate the 1951 wildcat strike. All the 
while Barry was on the stand, Joe Ryan was sitting directly 
in front of Barry, taking copious notes on his damning 
testimony. Barry told the board that his own coopers’ 
Local 1171 hadn’t held elections in 30 years or a meeting 
in more than 11. (Barry’s courage paid dividends. A new 
day dawned for his local when the Fact-Finding Board 
ordered membership meetings held monthly and an election 
within the year. Despite the Ryan faction’s maneuvering 
and an unsuccessful attempt to prevent Barry from wit- 
nessing the election count, Barry was elected delegate of 
the local by a majority of 68 votes over his nearest rival.) 

Barry said conditions that were prevalent in his local 
are still widespread throughout the port. “There’s a lot of 
us out to change that. We want a union that represents the 
men, and we’re ready to fight for it.” 

Joey Cuervo, another rebel, was a target one night last 
autumn for a waterfront gunman who stalked Cuervo’s 
basement apartment and fired a shot into the crowded living 
room, missing Cuervo’s wife, Clothilde, by inches. Cuervo 
now has a police guard 24 hours a day. 

Though a member of the underground and a frequeni 
visitor to the Xavier Labor School, Cuervo has seen too 
much to be optimistic about the docks and even about the 
underground’s ability to clean them up. “Who cares abou! 
us?” he asks. “Management? The public? The AFL? The 
city? Maybe they care a little, but do they care enough to 
really clean up the waterfront?” 

Cuervo reflects the underground’s disillusionment with 
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FR. HEAD, waterfront FRANK NAWROCKI, JOE RYAN, longtime presi- GENE SAMPSON, leader of “loyal oppo- 


priest of St. Veronica’s parish, official of Local 808, is anti- dent of ILA, faces revolt of un- sition” to Ryan, is said by longshoremen 
also aids men in ur ion battle. Ryan leader in Brooklyn. derground and ouster by AFL. to be able to head ILA if he wished. 














JOHN DWYER is a leader TONY MIKE DE VINCENZO WILLIAM McCORMACK is soe NOTORIOUS ANASTASIAS 
in anti-Ryan faction of union. testified against gangsters. called “Mr. Big” of waterfront. rule parts of Brooklyn waterfront. 


KEY WATERFRONT FIGURE IS THE LONGSHOREMAN. HIS TOOLS ARE HIS GLOVES, HIS HOOK AND HIS BACK. 





LONGSHOREMEN AT WORK: Two men under No Smoking 
sign control up and down, left and right motion of winches. Cars 
are stowed at left, copper sulphate sacks, rolls of paper in center. 


SAFETY MAN (right) bawls out careless holdman. 
One ILA man on each pier looks after safety of others. 


NEW AUTOMOBILE is jockeyed into position by four- 
man crew. Cars, one of most difficult cargoes to load 
and stow, must be safely secured against roll of ship. 


ROLLS OF PAPER, looking like giant pipes, LUNCH HOUR for longshoremen means a hot plate 
must also be stacked tightly and carefully. and a glass of beer in Sweeney’s on Canal Street. 
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FR. CORRIDAN VISITS pier during 1951 
wildcat strike. He predicted that “an ex- 
plosion is brewing on the waterfront which 
will make this strike seem like a picnic.” 


men like Gene Sampson, delegate of Local 791, who form 
that unique phenomenon in the ILA which has come to be 
known as “the loyal opposition.” 

“Gene is in a better position than any other man in the 
ILA to organize a genuine clean-up movement,” Cuervo 
says. Sampson is known up and down the coast, and he 
has valuable political connections as well, but he regularly 
refuses to take over the leadership of a real rebel move- 
ment, despite the pleadings of men like Cuervo and Tony 
Mike De Vincenzo; they believe Sampson has too much 
to lose in a real clean-up. 

Across the harbor, on the Hoboken docks, De Vincenzo 
has been fighting the same type of corruption as Dwyer and 
Cuervo. His enemies are the members of the strange al- 
liance of politicians, ILA officials and dock mobsters who 
control the Hoboken waterfront. Despite his one-man cam- 
paign, De Vincenzo admits that things are worse now on 
the Hoboken piers than they ever were. Though ILA or- 
ganizer Edward Florio has been convicted for perjury be- 
fore a federal grand jury, and though iwo of his aides, 
together with a stevedoring company official, have been 
indicted for conspiracy, the clean-up is far from complete. 
They’re still working aliens and using short gangs. 

De Vincenzo has paid dearly for his determination to 
clean up the Hoboken waterfront. After laboring for 20 
years on the docks and rising to the position of hiring boss, 
he lost his job for refusing to cooperate with Florio on 
short ganging. 


HE WORK of men like Father Corridan, John Dwyer, 

Eddie Barry, Joey Cuervo and Tony Mike De Vincenzo, 
plus the articles of such newspapermen as Malcolm John- 
son, Murray Kempton of the New York Post and Bob Green, 
formerly of the Jersey Journal, and the investigations of 
various crime commissions have finally begun to get results, 

The American Federation of Labor’s Executive Council 
has set April 30 as the deadline for the ILA to comply with 
four recommendations or face serious consequences. The 
AFL’s four demands are: 

1, Oust from office all ILA officers guilty of accepting 
gifts and bribes from employers. 

2. Oust all union officials with criminal records. 
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3. Abolish the shape-up and initiate “a system of regular 
employment and legitimate hiring methods.” 

4. Restore “recognized democratic procedures” that will 
let members elect “true and capable trade union leaders 
... free of the taint of crime and racketeering.” 

When the AFL Executive Council. meets again it will 
decide whether the union has satisfactorily complied with 
its demands, If it decides it has not, the council’s next move 
will be to recommend stringent action against the ILA, 
presumably revocation of its charter. 

So far, Ryan’s moves to comply have been weak and 
futile in the face of strong mob opposition within his own 
ranks. On March 31, under AFL pressure, he announced 
that the ILA’s New York District Council would seek to 
abolish the shape-up when it negotiates a new contract 
with shipowners in October. But reliable observers believe 
that whatever hiring method is substituted, ILA mob 
elements will remain in control. 

Father Corridan predicts that the AFL will step in to 
organize a truly democratic union and has urged the long- 
shoremen to “sign up with the AFL when the big moment 
comes. It stands for clean unionism; Ryan never did.” 

The feeling of the dock wallopers is very favorable to 
such a move. As one underground member said, “If the 
AFL follows through on its ultimatum to Ryan to clean 
up or get out, I’m sure he won’t be able to clean up—and 
it'll mean get out. There may be violence when the AFL 
moves in; but when it comes, I’m with the AFL and clean 
unionism.” The men of the underground are already 
predicting that deliverance is near. If it comes, no small 
share of the credit will belong to Father John Corridan. As 
friend, advisor and defender of the longshoremen, he has 
done more than any other individual to turn the tide in 
favor of. the average, honest dock wallopers and against 
their corrupt union leadership. He has pleaded with gov- 
ernors, senators, heads of government agencies and high 
union leaders. He has talked with investigators, reporters 
and writers in an effort to bring the spotlight of putlic 
opinion to bear on waterfront crime, apathy, suffering and 
union double-dealing. The result has been that the dawn 
has come at last for the forgotten men on the New York 
docks.—Dennis HowarD 








ONLY OUR LADY, in the left foreground, is taking this scene 
with serenity. Her hands are lifted up, but in prayer, not 
in amazement, and she is looking upward, as are the others, 
but she is not turning her head at what would be a difficult 
angle in order to look at Christ. It is as if Christ were 
everywhere and she had no need to look at Him. The others, 
all of them, are making gestures to indicate their amaze- 
ment at what is happening at this certain moment in time: 
she, alone, is praying—she is in contemplation—as if time 
were already eternity. It is as if the Feast of the Ascension 
were already a Holyday—with the priest going up to the 
altar in the French church in the background of the picture. 

Christ is rising above the twelve apostles and above 
Our Lady in Palestine; His right hand is lifted to bless 
them and the world. But it is not that limited world shown 
in the atlas as the world at the time of Christ—a world. in 
which there were no Catholic churches. Already, the artist 
has enlarged the world, encompassing the France of the 
Fifteenth Century in which he lived. We who look at his 
picture are entirely free to put into it our world with Christ 
rising above Chicago, above Biooklyn, above Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. For Christ rising over Palestine is Christ rising 
above the misery and the hope of our human condition 
which are changeless. : 

This picture reminds us of a fact which we need to keep 
in mind in thesé divided times: Just as there is neither Greek 
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nor Jew, there is no East and West. Christendom is not 
“Europe” or “The West.” Christendom is the seamless gar- 
ment that it has been always. Through the ivory medallions 
and the drawings and paintings on the manuscripts that 
came to Europe from Byzantium, the medieval sculptors 
and artists who made this scene on cathedral portals and 
and in such pictures as this, knew they were representing 
the Ascension in the spirit: of Christian tradition. They did 
not invent a new iconography. 

East and West, in their faith and in the paintings which 
express that faith, are bound together timelessly in a com- 
mon insistence: That it is no diaphanous spirit, no ill- 
defined symbol that is rising, but Christ’s Body itself. That 
Body -has weighed upon the earth; in this picture, the foot 
marks are shown on the earth from which the body rises. 

Since the artist who painted this picture is identified only 
as the “Master of Amiens” it is possible to think that the 
river edging the medieval fortress town is the Somme. | 
And so this is a picture of Christ rising above a hill outside 
Jerusalem, and above the round world—-above all the stars 
and planets and space itself—but rising also, in 1916, in 
1917, above the British, the French and the Germans fight- 
ing the battle of the Somme. In this picture, the Somme is 
all the rivers that have been bloodied by war in all the 
centuries, and Christ is rising above all the battles that 
have been visited upon the peoples of the world. 
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READY-MADE DRESSES: Kathleen Payton (left) wears a nylon dress with a permanently 
pleated yoke and a tiered skirt. The pleated edging on the veil repeats the trim of the dress. 
Josephine Valenti (center) wears a Kate Greenaway dress of woven dotted Swiss. The 
pointed yoke collar is edged with lace, and she can carry a handkerchief in a hidden 
pocket. The straight lines of the organdy dress are well suited to a rounded little girl like 
Kathleen Whittemore (right). Eyelet embroidery on the skirt and lace edging on the round 
collar give this dress a feminine air. On the next page, a back view of all three dresses. 
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FIRST COMMUNION DRESSES 


@ This month sisters and priests all over the country are 
preparing children for the momentous event of their First 
Holy Communion. In former years mothers of little girls 
made a dress especially for the occasion, and afterward, 
unless there were other girls in the family who could wear 
it for the same purpose, the dress was carefully packed 
away in tissue paper, to grow yellow in an attic trunk. 
Nowadays many mothers, more practical in outlook and 
with an eye on the budget, feel they cannot afford a dress 
which will be worn only once. 

On these pages, JUBILEE presents examples of attractive, 
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dignified dresses entirely suitable for the solemn occasion; 
at the same time, they can be easily converted into very 
feminine and colorful frocks for party wear or “Sunday 
best.” The dresses on pages 26 and 27 are ready-made. 
Those on page 28 are dresses which mothers have made for 
their daughters; steps in the conversion of one of these for 
later use are detailed on page 29. Photographs on the last 
two pages prove that the trunk in the attic need not be the 
final resting place for a First Communion dress. The 
children pictured .are members of the First Communion 
class at Epiphany parochial school in New York City. 
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e@ The dresses shown above can be easily made, even by the inexperienced 
seamstress, using standard patterns and pretty cotton fabric. Left: Barbara Lee 
Hanify wears a dress fashioned from batiste. The gathered tiers of the skirt are 
joined together with lace inserts; matching lace edges the collar and veil. 
Center: Andrea Lock (see cover) wears an heirloom dress. The bodice is 
embroidered and hand-tucked. A strip of elastic, fastened from bow to bow 
on the headpiece, slips under the hair and holds the veil snugly in place. 
Top right: The organdy dress worn by Patricia Burns has a scalloped collar 
and a button-on banding at the hem. On the opposite page, worn by Barbara 
Tighe, it is a dress with a future. Bottom right: Patricia Parfett’s dress is of 
woven scallop, an interesting new fabric which makes a simply cut dress look 
correctly formal for First Communion. The scalloped tucks appear to be 
hand-sewn; actually they are woven in. 
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THE DRESS THAT GROWS: At right, transformed, is the dress worn by 
Patricia Burns on the opposite page. Made from Butterick pattern 6373, it is a 
simple style with a wrap-around closing at the back. If a small waistline becomes 
an inch or two larger, a snap is simply moved and the dress still fits perfectly. 
As shown here, the dress is made according to the Butterick directions. However, 
in these pictures the collar is made detachable, and a button-on scalloped hem- 
banding (which allows lengthening of the dress) is added. 

The Butterick pattern does not contain directions for making the hem-band- 
ing. The instructions which follow are designed for making the 5-inch banding 
for the white dress. For the change-about version, use contrasting fabric and 
make the banding 9 inches deep. 

To make the banding, cut two thicknesses of fabric (the banding is double) 
in three sections, matching in width the three pieces of the skirt pattern. Stitch 
sections of the banding together. Place the two thicknesses of banding together 
with the finished side of seams inside. Pin fabric at about 2-inch intervals so 
that it will not slide as you mark and stitch scallops. 
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SHELLY SMITH STUDIOS 
e@ Cut a scallop pattern (left, above) from heavy paper and trace on fabric. 
Each scallop is 4 inches long and 1 inch deep. Using a rather fine machine stitch, 
follow the line of the marking. When the stitching is completed, trim away 
surplus fabric, allowing a 14-inch seam. Clip with sharp scissors at the V 
between scallops. Cut just to the stitching. 

Before removing pins, stitch lower edge of band and one end, allowing 
14-inch seam. Turn banding right side out, crease scallops and lower edge at 
exact line of stitching, and press. Turn in edge of open end and stitch by hand. 
Now you are ready to mark and stitch button holes. 

Fold each scallop to determine the exact center and measure up from the 
lower edge of hem to lower edge of button hole. (On a 5-inch banding, 1-inch 
button holes are placed 3 inches from bottom of band.) There are 30 button 
holes around the banding. (On the removable collar, there are 9 button holes, 
spaced at 3-inch intervals. All are placed in vertical position except the two in 
back, which are placed crosswise.) For making the button holes themselves, 
follow the directions given with machine attachment. 









There are many easy ways to make a First Communion 
dress do double duty. One is the addition of colorful 
pockets shown at far left. Machine stitching around the edge 
is a wise precaution when a garment is to be laundered 
frequently. Sprightly, machine-embroidered green bowknots 
can be added to Barbara Lee Hanify’s batiste dress. Worn 
with a matching green grosgrain ribbon belt, the dress 
becomes one which goes to parties with a flair. 
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e@ Here are First Communion dresses which have lost their all-white look. The 
dress which Joanne Muenzen (left) wears is a simple white one (McCall’s 
pattern 1725) made of fine broadcloth. As a Communion dress (not previously 
illustrated), its collar is edged with lace, and a grosgrain ribbon belt is worn. 
Later the lace is removed, the collar and skirt are trimmed with red rick-rack 
(the kind that presses on with an iron), and a jacket of navy broadcloth is added. 

The Kate Greenaway dress of white dotted Swiss (from page 26) becomes 
a basic dress to wear with bright pinafores (top, center, and opposite page). 
Josephine’s pinafore is a pretty red fabric (Advance pattern 5294) decorated 
with blue tulips. This is one of the many designs for appliques which can be 
pressed on with an iron.—BERNICE BURNS : 
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WALTER MELLMAN 


Walter Mellman, a young German artist now living in West Germany 
among the expellees from the East, has helped bring about the restora- 
tion of the woodcut as a popular art form. Mellman is one of many artists 
in Germany today who have dedicated themselves to Christian art. 
Before the war, despite Gestapo decrees against religious art, Mellman 
produced sculpture for German churches. He was drafted into the 
German army in 1941, served in Poland and Russia, and was later 
captured by the Americans. 

The Mellmans’ house was bombed during the war. They lived in 
a stable until last year, when, with their five children, they moved into 
a one-room house built by Mrs. Mellman of cement blocks. Mellman 
bicycles 20 miles every day to the stable, which he now uses as a studio. 

The Mellmans live in an area settled by some of the 4,000,000 
expellees from Communist held parts of Germany. Mellman is one of 
few to have a livelihood. Like the craftsmen of the Middle Ages, whose 
works have influenced him greatly, Mellman sells his prints directly 
to the consumer: neighboring expellees, farmers, factory workers and 
peasants. But it is a precarious livelihood, for his market lies largely 
among jobless and dispirited people. 

Mellman works with the simplest of media, usually plain pine 
boards salvaged from scrap piles. The heavy grain of the pine adds 
effectively to the austerity of his work. His style is sometimes erratic, 
but his best works have a cleancut simplicity and strength. Recently the 
St. Boniface Society has been helping him sell his work in America. 
Original prints are obtainable in many Catholic book stores here. Prices 
run from $4 to $10. 

On the next eight pages, a portfolio of Mellman’s woodcuts. 
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JUBILEE SALUTES... 








JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


| BECAUSE . .. for the past 22 years he has been doing 
' a quiet, significant task. As Executive Director since 1931 
| of the Catholic Poetry Society of America and Editor of its 
| bi-monthly magazine, Spirit, he has helped encourage and 
| bring to maturity some outstanding poetic talents. 

Born 54 years ago in Vicksburg, Mississippi, John 
| Brunini spent several years as a newspaperman before 
' founding Spirit in the spring of 1934. Periodically since 
then, he has gathered together between hard covers the 
best of Spirit’s work. In 1939 it was From the Four Winds; 
in 1944, Drink From the Rock; in 1950, From One Word. 
' This spring, as he sent the first number of Spirit’s 
» Volume XX to the printer, he shared with his readers some 
| very personal reminiscences which, quite unintentionally, 
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reveal a good deal about the patience and the keen critical 
insight he has brought to his work. “Occasionally,” he 
wrote, “. . . out of scores of manuscripts one poem sets 
the heart pounding with the discovery of genuine merit, 
a poem [rewritten] after several letters of critical direction 
finally comes. through with all its beauties revealed, the 
article in the morning mail is of an excellence to satisfy 
the happiest anticipations . . .” 

“It has always seemed to me,” he continued, “that the 
verdict [on an editor] should not be brought in terms of 
his personality . . . but solely on the basis of what he 
publishes.” Judged on that basis, John Gilland Brunini 
has made Spirit an important contribution to the life of 
the Church in America. 


FAMILY PORTRAIT 
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THE VILLERS 


FRENCH FAMILY SETTLES IN NORMANDY 


Four years ago Pierre Villers, a young French machinist, 
packed up his family and moved to Port Jerome, a small 


Norman industrial town on the banks of the Seine, 25 - 


miles above Le Havre. The Villers—Pierre, his wife and 
two children—had been living in a cramped apartment in 
Paris. Villers had a new job, in an Esso Standard refinery. 

With the job came a four-room stucco house, built by 
the company in the traditional Norman style. Villers pays 
only nominal rent for the house, and the extra space has 
come in handy, particularly since the arrival of a third 
child three years ago. 

Virtually all the wage-earners in Port Jerome are em- 
ployed at the refinery. The town affords good housing 
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VILLERS HOUSE, on corner, is part of 
post-war development built by company. 


conditions, a church, a parochial school (which Flaubert 
Villers, 9, attends), and a clubhouse for the workers. These 
advantages, coupled with the fact that Esso Standard 
employees are paid better than most French factory work- 
ers, bring the Villers’ standard of living above that of 
the average French working-class family. 

Villers works five days a week plus Saturday mornings. 
He spends a good deal of his spare time reading—French 
classical authors like Victor Hugo are his favorites. His 
favorite hobby is working in his small garden. On a Satur- 
day afternoon he sometimes takes his family on an outing 
to nearby St. Wandrille, to visit a centuries-old monastery 
and have a good meal at a small roadside restaurant. 
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WEEK’S SHOPPING is a regular Friday 
morning project. Villers works a late shift 
» (2 to 11 P.M.) that day, so in the morning 
| the family goes to the market in nearby 

Bolbec to get in the week’s supply of food. 

They have no car, so they make the trip by 

bus. (For larger purchases like clothing, 

they go twice a year to Le Havre or Paris.) 

After the fish, meat and vegetables have been 

bought, they return home for lunch (below) 

before Villers leaves for work at refinery. 
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FRIDAY LUNCH finds the whole family gathered around the table in the large kitchen. The Villers eat all their meals, 
and spend much of their time, in the kitchen. Also on the first floor are the living room and bath; upstairs are two bedrooms. 
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FISH FOR LUNCH HAS LITTLE APPEAL FOR ANN-MARIE. SHE’ POKES AT FOOD AND MAKES VARIETY OF FACES. 
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Villers works in the refinery’s lu- 
bricating oil plant. As in most modern 
refineries, the machines do most of the 
work. Villers’ job is to supervise a com- 
plicated battery of dials and gauges 
which tell him the temperature, the 
pressure and the rate of flow of the 

— crude oil being processed. 
’ With the approach of the German 
armies in June of 1940, French author- 
ities ordered the Port Jerome refinery 
destroyed to prevent its falling into 
enemy hands. This, together with sub- 
sequent bombings by Allied planes in 
1944, left the refinery a barren waste 
at war’s end. But with equipment pur- 
chased from other refineries not recon- 
structed, and from American surplus, 
Port Jerome now processes about 40,- 
000 barrels of crude per day—consider- 
ably higher than its best prewar record. 
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STARTING WORK, Villers leaves control 
room after conference with supervisors. 


OFF TO WORK, Villers kisses wife before boarding bus for 10-minute ride to VILLERS ADJUSTS valves to keep pres- 


refinery. In foreground is Alain, wearing bloomer-style shorts common in France. sure, temperature constant (above and right). 
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ARRIVING AT REFINERY, Villers punches time clock, then reports to control room (left). 
He works eight-hour shift. Refinery employs 1800 people, operates three shifts a day. 


NIGHT WORK (right) on Friday keeps 
Villers at refinery until 11 P. M. After work 
he punches out, then lines up for pay check. 

















ALAIN, WANTING TO GO OUT, OBJECTS TO MOTHER’S ADJUSTING COLLAR AND TRIES TO SQUIRM AWAY. 
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WORKING IN GARDEN is Villers’ favorite hobby. He grows vegetables for 
the table, also some flowers. Oldest child, Flaubert, 9, walks toward neighbors. 








AFTER LUNCH, Mme. Villers cleans up table as Ann-Marie dawdles over food. 
Teddy bear in background belongs to Alain, here mugging at the photographer. 


LUNCH OVER, boys play with miniature autos while father helps Ann-Marie 
remove apron. Villers has wine before taking family on Saturday outing (right). 
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THE VILLERS LUNCH at small cafe typical of those 
in Norman villages. Food here is reasonable and good. 


MEANING OF CRUCIFIX is ex- 
plained to Alain by his mother. 





VILLERS CHILDREN PLAY “La Ronde,” a favorite ALAIN WANTS WINE like the grown-ups, but instead receives 
game, with youngsters from village of St. Wandrille. a soft drink in wine glass. Buildings of abbey are in background. 





WITH A NEDGHBOR’S CHILD, VILLERS WALK UP LANE TO BUS FOR PORT JEROME. 
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NEW STE: ANNE’S BASILICA STANDS ON SITE OF 1922 FIRE. BEAUPRE IS FRENCH FOR “BEAUTIFUL MEADO 


SAINTE 
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World center of devotion to Anne, mother of the Virgin 
and grandmother of Christ, is Canada’s shrine of Sainte 
Anne de Beaupré, just 21 miles from the air and rail 
center of Quebec. 

Local tradition claims that the spot was first dedicated 
to Sainte Anne by Breton sailors saved from shipwreck 
by her intercession. Historically, the shrine has been 
famous for miraculous cures since its foundation stones 
were laid in 1658. At that time a cripple, Louis Guimont, 
added 3 small stones to the church foundation and was 
cured instantaneously. Beaupré’s record of proven cures 
has been astounding, but all purported cures are sharply 
investigated and must be documented by medical observers 
before being accepted by the church as miracles. 

Travellers planning a drive to Beaupré will, find the 
roads good. The Laurentian Mountains provide marvelous 
scenery. Visitor, have their choice of excellent hotel 
accommodations in the town itself or in nearby Quebec. 
Advance reservations are recommended, especially for 
pilgrims arriving for Sainte Anne’s feast, July 26. 


HOLY STAIRS contain fragments of stone from the Holy. 


Land. Prayerful pilgrims ascend the 28 steps on their knees, 
commemorating Christ’s climb to judgment seat of Pilate. 
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ANNE de BEAUPRE 
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STE. ANNE’S STATUE in basilica’s shrine marks scene of many miraculous 
cures. Crown, gift of Leo XII!, proclaims saint spiritual queen of Quebec. 


BEAUPRE’S FIRST CHAPEL, erected in wilderness 


in 1658, recorded a miraculous cure that same year. 
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HUNDREDS OF SICK and crippled journey to shrine each year. Some few 
are cured, others gain renewed courage. Many authenticated cures are on record. 


STATIONS OF CROSS dot hillside. On summer 
evenings torchlight processions make Way of Cross. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Ortans Cristiani lands safely atop a 
tower of brothers and cousins. 


THE 
INCOMPARABLE 
CRISTIANIS 


The Cristiani love of acrobatics goes back to 
great, great Grandfather Emilio, 
who was Royal Blacksmith to the King of Italy, 
Victor Emmanuel II. Emilio was a strong man 
who loved to lift weights and perform 
gymnastics. When he wasn’t swinging his anvil or 
fashioning an elegant lock for a royal strongbox, 
he would be doing handstands, devising new flips, 
imitating the wonderful performers he had seen. 
Whenever a circus came to town he would get 
permission to take young Victor Emmanuel III, 
another circus fan, to hang around the 
lots, watch the show, talk to the performers. 
Sometimes these two cronies, the prince and the 
blacksmith, would follow the show from town 
to town, learning all the tricks they could. 
Emilio was happy when his son, Pilade, turned 
out to have a lively interest in acrobatics. 
On the young man’s 21st birthday, Emilio, 
who had been retired with a medallion, a gold 
watch, and a handsome pension, asked Pilade 
what he wanted most for a birthday present. 
“A circus,” answered Pilade. 
Emilio gave him one: a tent, a ring-curb 
for a one-ring show, trapeze rigging, a 
horse and a monkey. With his friends, most 
of whom could stand on their heads or 
turn cartwheels, Pilade began a tour of 
the little towns of Italy with 
considerable success. 


So much royal circus blood 

now tumbles in the veins of the 
lithe Cristianis that even 

the youngest children seem to be 
born acrobats. 








Ernesto, Pilade’s son and the present Papa 
Cristiani, broke away from his father’s 

circus, married a beautiful trapeze performer, 
and started a family circus of his own. 

They travelled through Italy, France, Spain and 
North Africa, gaining a reputation that 

spread to America. In 1938 John Ringling North 
invited the entire family to join his 

circus here. The Cristianis were the first act 

in the Ringling circus to be featured alone 

in the center ring. 

The Cristianis settled down in Sarasota, 
Florida, the home of many circus families, and 
helped build St. Martha’s church. 

Of the 35 Cristianis now in America, 22 are 
direct descendants of Mamma Emma and Papa 
Ernesto. The others are cousins, first 
and second. Mamma and Papa travel along with 
the show (the family has their own again—-the 
King Bros. & Cristiani Circus) to watch their 
children and grandchildren perform. Papa 
is officially retired from the ring, but still 
takes an active part in the circus. 
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Top: Papa Ernesto and Mamma 

Emma with some of the family. Bottom: 
Corky Cristiani practices riding 
bareback. Oscar directs, while Mogador 
holds the safety rope. 
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The Cristiani family has been leaping on and 
off the backs of their big white horses for 
over four generations. In circus rings 

all over the world, in the movies and on the 
stage, they have been turning backflips 

from horse to horse, somersaulting through 
brightly colored hoops, running their horses 
five abreast, to land as lightly as birds. 
Equestrians par excellence, the remarkable 
Cristianis are also unsurpassed at teeter-board, 
tumbling, perchpole, and the high trapeze. 

Now if anyone today asked 28-year-old 
Mogador Cristiani what he would like 
for his birthday, he would probably answer: 

“A circus.” 

He and his brothers have made practical 
plans for a circus greater and more beautiful 
that ever before: a circus that would make 
wonderful use of lights and music: a 
tent with no poles to obstruct the view: a 
circus which would best set off the 
graceful, breath-taking feats of the 
Incomparable Cristianis—RoBert Lax 
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Top: Oscar, Lucio, Belmonte and 
David leap aboard Rio in one of the 
ring’s most difficult stunts. 

Bottom: Mogador, David and 

Pete talk over plans for the current 
season, which will take them 

across America and into Canada. 




















THE VENERABLE BEDE 


WELVE centuries have not dimmed the ‘esteem in 

which the Venerable Bede, whose feast we celebrate 

this month, was held by his contemporaries. Today 
Bede, a Benedictine, stands unchallenged not only as the 
most learned man of his time, but as one of the most 
learned men of all time. 

In the books written in his chilly cell at Jarrow (in 
what is now Monkwearmouth, in County Durham, Eng- 
land) all the knowledge of the western Europe of his day 
is compassed. Even in the estrangement of the Reforma- 
tion Bede remained popular with the reformers, And it 
seems appropriate that when in 1899 Pope Leo XIII con- 
ferred upon him the title Doctor of the Church, this retir- 
ing scholar, theologian and exegete of eighth century 
Northumbria should be placed as a beacon at the door 
of our twentieth century. Like ours, his century was one of 
turmoil and upheaval, of secular and ecclesiastical stress, 
yet a time strong in intellectual and spiritual renascence. 

Most of what we know about Bede’s life we find in 
the brief autobiographical note appended to the classic 
on which rests his historical fame, his Ecclesiastical His- 
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tory of the English Nation. At the age of seven, he tells 
us, his kinsmen took him to Benedict Biscop, Abbot of 
Jarrow. There, Bede’s small hand, bound in linen together 
with the customary gifts of bread, wine, money, and the 
document of consecration, was raised high as his arm 
would reach, in a gesture of oblation. 

There followed years of careful training in prayer, study 
and the daily round of duties required by the Rule of Saint 
Benedict. In his nineteenth year, six years in advance of 
the usual age, at the request of his abbot, Bede was or- 
dained deacon by John of Beverly, Bishop of Hexham, 
in whose diocese Jarrow was then situated. This departure 
from the age-rule for the diaconate is eloquent testimony 
of the high esteem in which Bede’s piety and scholarship 
were already held. At 30 he was ordained priest and he 
began to live in its fullness that life of dedication to 
“learning, teaching and writing” in which, he says, “I 
ever teok delight.” 

For his times, Bede had a remarkable advantage: he was 
able to receive a fine liberal education without setting foot 
outside the grounds of the twin monasteries of Wearmouth 
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and Jarrow. At the young scholar’s disposal was a rich 
library of books and illuminated manuscripts, together with 
a collection of precious art pieces: diptychs, rare sculpture, 
relics enclosed in exquisite shrines. 

He learned Gregorian chant at its freshest source: while 
Bede was still an oblate, John the Chanter of St. Peter’s 
in Rome was lent for a year to Wearmouth to teach the 
Gregorian method. 

Though it was inevitable that the Irish influence was 
great in any monastery in Northumbria at this time, Bede 
was happily its direct inheritor through Trumberct, one 
of his best-beloved teachers and a specialist in Scripture. 
And since Jarrow was in Bede’s time a cross-roads and 
meeting place of the cultures of Ireland and Rome, Bede 
must often have overheard and taken part in learned dis- 
cussions with monks of both schools who paused at his 
monastery. Thus, in 1935 the Anglican Bishop of Durham 
wrote of Bede as standing “at the point of a new departure, 
a Benedictine monk in the yet living tradition of Celtic 
piety, an English student in the rich treasury of Celtic 
learning, a disciple of Rome inspired by the intellectual 
passion of Ireland.” 


EDE’S writings can be grouped into three categories: 
+ history, science and theology. Though he is best known 
io us for his Ecclesiastical History, Bede thought of him- 
self—and so did his contemporaries—primarily as a 
Scripture commentator and “popularizer.” Four-fifths of 
his work was done in that field. Several of Bede’s homilies 
have been introduced into the Roman Breviary, and eight- 
een of his Lessons are part of our liturgy today. Through- 
out his scriptural commentaries Bede’s own thought and 
personality shine through, and we find him always the 
fervent monk, with a profound, Christ-centered spirituality, 
mystical temper, serenity, calm detachment and a deep, 
tremendous spirit of faith, hope and love. 

Among Bede’s scientific works are two treatises on 
chronology, and it is to Bede primarily that we are 
indebted for our system of dating by the year of Christ’s 
Incarnation. We find among his works also a compendium 
of the known facts of the natural philosophy of his day, 
an alphabetically arranged glossary of Latin words, and 
the first treatise noting the changes wrought in poetry by 
the introduction of accentual verse. He also wrote a quan- 
tity of poetry, as did all scholars of his day. 

Self-effacing and quietly spiritual as was the life of Bede 
of Jarrow, so was his death. In a touching letter, Cuthbert, 
his pupil and friend, tells us that a fortnight or so before 
Easter of 735 Bede began to suffer from shortness of 
breath. “But he rallied,” says Cuthbert, “and was full of 
joy and gladness.” On the Tuesday before Ascension Day, 
he grew worse, and the following day it became apparent 
that death was near. At the time, he was working on a 
translation into Anglo-Saxon of the Gospel of St. John, the 
young scribe Wilbert taking the dictation as it fell from 
his lips. At noon, Bede asked that the other monks be 
summoned to his cell that he might bid them farewell and 
distribute to them a few little things “such as God has 
granted me”: some incense, a bit of paper, a few napkins. 
As he placed the small gifts in their hands he spoke to 
each monk, begging him to pray for his soul. 

Toward evening, after dictating the last line of the 
translation, he asked Wilbert to “take my head in thy 
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hands” and lean him against the wall of his room in a 
sitting posture, “for it delighteth me much to sit opposite 
my holy place, wherein I was wont to pray, that so too 
as I sit I may call upon my Father.” Wilbert, carefully 
supporting him, seated him on the floor of his poor cell, 
and Bede, turning his face toward the oratory, began to 
sing the Gloria Patri. “When he had named the Holy 
Spirit,” says Cuthbert, “he drew his last breath.” It was 
the late evening of Wednesday, May 25, 735. 


Te Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation, com- 
pleted in 731, was Bede’s masterpiece. It forms the 
basis of all our early British history, secular and religious, 
and it is filled with charming stories known wherever the 
English tongue is spoken. There is the story of Caedmon, 
the cow-herd poet; of Pope Gregory, seeing the handsome, 
fair-haired Angle slaves in the Roman market place and 
dubbing them “Angels”; of the swallow who flew in and 
out of the banquet hall to warm itself on a cold winter’s 
night. 

But it is not as raconteur that Bede commands our 
attention. Rather, as demonstrated in the History, it is 
his sound scholarship that is astounding, not only in his 
assembling and collating of materials, but in his judicious 
use of them. As sources he drew from Orosius, Gildas, the 
younger Pliny, Basil, hagiography, and pertinent papal 
correspondence from the archives of both Rome and 
Canterbury. As an historian, Bede is distinguished for his 
intellectual honesty, his fine balance of judgment, and the 
utter impartiality and objectivity with which he weighs 
opposing opinions. 

He is always at pains to distinguish between fact and 
rumor. (Even the much-told story of Gregory and the 
Angles is introduced by him as a mere opinion.) He also 
possessed a quality rare in his day—a scrupulous sense 
of “literary property.” He left frequent marginal indica- 
tions as to his sources, insisting that his copyists respect 
them. Unfortunately, most of them did not. 

As for oral testimony, he meticulously weighs the 
authority before accepting it. And though he was a loyal 
Anglo-Saxon, Bede does not hesitate to relate the misdeeds 
and violences of his people as well as their virtuous acts. 
He treats with reverence, sobriety and charity those against 
whom he might have some just cause for irritation, for 
example, the Ceitic monks in their persistence on their 
version of the Easter date. Elsewhere he is most careful 
to stress the cultural influence of these same monks on his 
country and on the Church. 

The title of the work itself, The Ecclesiastical History 
of the English Nation, indicates its scope. After a brief 
recounting of geographical data, Bede sweeps into a rapid 
resume of the history of Britain from the earliest period 
until the coming of Augustine in 597, when Britain’s 
ecclesiastical history proper begins. Then in a succession 
of five books he narrates the Christianizing of the island: 
the mission of Augustine; the advent and influence-of the 
Irish monks, and the debate over the Easter date; the work 
and times of Saint Theodore. Bede’s conviction was that 
“history is to deter the reader from the bad and blame- 
worthy of which he reads, and to stir him up to the zealous 
imitation of the good.” His History was as well a work of 
edification and encouragement for the children of the Eng- 
lish race.—SisteR M. THERESE, S.D.S. 
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SAINT ALBAN, on his way to martyrdom, lifts up his eyes to heaven and 





dries up a stream which had impeded passage to the execution grounds. 


Interspersed throughout Bede’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the English Nation—and especially in the 
fifth book—are the lives of saintly persons like 
Saint Alban, a pagan who became a Christian and 
the first martyr in Britain. Here is Bede’s account 


of Aiban’s mariyrdom in 304 A.D. 


T that time suffered St. Alban, of whom the 
priest Fortunatus, in the Praise of Virgins, 
where he makes mention of the blessed martyrs 

that came to the Lord from all parts of the world, 
says— 
In Britain’s isle was holy Alban born. 

This Alban, being yet a pagan, at the time when 
the cruelties of wicked princes were raging against 
Christians, gave entertainment in his house to a 
certain clergyman, flying from the persecutors. This 
man he observed to be engaged in continual prayer 
and watching day and night; when on a sudden, the 
Divine grace shining on him, he began to imitate the 
example of faith and piety which was set before him, 
and being gradually instructed by his wholesome 
admonitions, he cast off the darkness of idolatry, and 
became a Christian in all sincerity of heart. The 
aforesaid clergyman having been some days enter- 
tained by him, it came to the ears of the wicked 
prince, that this holy confessor of Christ, whose time 
of martyrdom had not yet come, was concealed at 
Alban’s house. Whereupon he sent some soldiers to 
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make a strict search after him. When they came to 
the martyr’s house, Saint Alban immediately pre- 
sented himself to the soldiers, instead of his guest and 
master, in the habit or long coat which he wore, 
and was led bound before the judge. 

It happened that the judge, at the time when Alban 
was carried before him, was standing at the altar, 
and offering sacrifice to devils. When he saw Alban, 
being much enraged that he should thus, of his own 
accord, put himself into the hands of the soldiers, 
and incur such danger in behalf of his guest, he com- 
manded him to be dragged up to the images of the 
devils, before which he stood, saying, “Because you 
have chosen to conceal a rebellious and sacrilegious 
person, rather than to deliver him up to the soldiers, 
that his contempt of the gods might meet with the 
penalty due to such blasphemy, you shall undergo 
all the punishment that was due to him, if you 
abandon the worship of our religion.” But Saint 
Alban, who had voluntarily declared himself a 
Christian to the persecutors of the faith, was not at 
all daunted at the prince’s threats, but putting on the 
armour of spiritual warfare, publicly declared that 
he would not obey the command. Then said the judge, 
“Of what family or race are you?”—“‘What does it 
concern you,” answered Alban, “‘of what stock I am? 
If you desire to hear the truth of my religion, be it 
known to you, that I am now a Christian, and bound 
by Christian duties.” —“I ask your name,” said the 
judge; “tell me it immediately.”—“I am called 
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Alban by my patents,” replied he; “and I worship 
and adore the true living God, who created all 
things.” Then the judge, inflamed with anger, said, 
“If you will enjoy the happiness of eternal life, do 
not delay to offer to the great gods.” Alban rejoined, 
“These sacrifices, which by you are offered to devils, 
neither can avail the subjects, nor answer the wishes 
or desires of those that offer up their supplications 
to them. On the contrary, whosoever shall offer sacri- 
fice to these images shall receive the everlasting 
pains of hell for ‘ibs reward.” 

The judge, hearing these words, and being seach 
incensed, ordered this holy confessor of God to be 
scourged by the executioners, believing he might by 
stripes shake that constancy of heart, on which he 
could not prevail by words. He, being most cruelly 
tortured, bore the same patiently, or rather joyfully, 
for our Lord’s sake. When the judge perceived that 
he was not to be overcome by tortures, or withdrawn 
from the exercise of the Christian religion, he 
ordered him to be put to death. Being led to execu- 
tion, he came to a river, which, with a most rapid 
course, ran between the wall of the town and the 
arena where he was to be executed. He there saw a 
multitude of persons of both sexes, and of several 
ages and conditions, who were doubtlessly assembled 
by Divine instinct, to attend the blessed confessor 
and martyr, and had so taken up the bridge on the 
river, that he could scarce pass over that evening. In 
short, almost all had gone out, so that the judge re- 
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THE EXECUTION of Alban sends his soul, in the form of a tiny bird, to 
Heaven. The eyes of the Roman executioner drop to the ground in punishment. 


mained in the city without attendance. St. Alban, 
therefore, urged by an ardent and devout wish to 
arrive quickly at martyrdom, drew near to the 
stream, and on lifting up his eyes to heaven, the 
channel was immediately dried up, and he per- 
ceived that the water had departed and made way 
for him to pass. Among the rest, the executioner, who 
was to have put him to death, observed this, and 
moved by Divine inspiration hastened to meet him 
at the place of execution, and casting down the sword 
which he had carried ready drawn, fell at his feet, 
praying that he might rather suffer with the martyr, 
whom he was ordered to execute, or, if possible, in- 
stead of him. 

Whilst he thus from a persecutor was become 
a companion in the faith, and the other executioners 
hesitated to take up the sword which was lying on 
the ground, the reverend confessor, accompanied by 
the multitude, ascended a hill, about 500 paces from 
the place, adorned, or rather clothed with all kinds 
of flowers, having its sides neither perpendicular, 
nor even craggy, but sloping down into a most beauti- 
ful plain, worthy from its lovely appearance to be 
the scene of a martyr’s sufferings. On the top of this 
hill, St. Alban prayed that God would give him 
water, and immediately a living spring broke out 
before his feet, the course being confined, so that all 
men perceived that the river also had been dried up 
in consequence of the martyr’s presence. Nor was it 
likely that the martyr, who had left no water remain- 
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ST. ALBANS ABBEY CHURCH in Hertfordshire, England, 
contains bricks from Roman town of Alban’s time. Near 
here Alban was martyred. This was one of Britain’s leading 
Catholic churches until surrendered to Henry VIII in 1539. 


ing in the river, should want some on the top of the 
hill, unless he thought it suitable to the occasion. 


The river having performed the holy service, re- 
turned to its natural course, leaving a testimony 
of its obedience. Here, therefore, the head of our 
most courageous martyr was struck off, and here he 
received the crown of life, which God has promised 
to those who love Him. But he who gave the wicked 
stroke, was not permitted to rejoice over the de- 
ceased; for his eyes dropped upon the ground to- 
gether with the blessed martyr’s head. 

At the same time was also beheaded the soldier, 
who beiore, through the Divine admonition, refused 
to give the stroke to the holy confessor. Of whom it 
is apparent, that though he was not regenerated by 
baptism, yet he was cleansed by the washing of his 
own blood, and rendered worthy to enter the kingdom 
of heaven. Then the judge, astonished at the novelty 
of so many heavenly miracles, ordered the persecu- 
tion to cease immediately, beginning to honour the 
death of the saints, by which he before thought they 
might have been diverted from the Christian faith. 
The blessed Alban suffered death on the twenty-sec- 
ond day of June, near the city of Verulam, which is 
now by the English nation called Verlamacestir, or 
Varlingacestir, where afterwards, when peaceable 
Christian times were restored, a church of wonderful 
workmanship, and suitable to his martyrdom, was 
erected. In which place, there ceases not to this day 
the cure of sick persons, and the frequent working 
of wonders. 
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HIGH ALTAR SCREEN IN ST. ALBANS ABBEY CHURCH, 
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CALLED THE WALLINGFORD SCREEN, DATES BACK TO 1450. THE FIGURES WERE RECONSTRUCTED IN 1870. 
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EDUCATION 


MANHATTANVILLE 


SACRED HEART COLLEGE MAKES A BIG 


MOVE TO NEW CAMPUS 


HEN TALLULAH BANKHEAD said that Sacred Heart 

education was the best that she had ever heard of, 

she was speaking from the experience of her school 
days at Manhattanville Academy. In her best-selling 
autobiography, Miss Bankhead reminisced about the 
regimen, the curriculum and the school-girl lexicon of 
“blue ribbons” and “tres biens” that were vital to any 
child attending the Academy of the Sacred Heart and 
concluded: “I just wish that I’d spent more time there, 
It was a wonderful school.” 

The Manhattanville Academy of 1912 that Miss Bank- 
head remembered so pleasantly has long since given way 
to Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, one of the out- 
standing Catholic women’s colleges in the United States. But 
while Manhattanville has basked for over a century in the 
effulgent praise of educators, it was “The Big Move” that 
brought it popular fame. During the past year, when the 
112-year-old college had to move to a new location some 
25 miles away in Purchase, N. Y., a coast-to-coast spot- 
light has been on it as newspapers throughout the country 
have printed a welter of statistics about Manhattanville and 
the accomplishment of a seemingly impossible task. The 
history of Manhattanville since 1841 has been a perpetual 
fusion of old and new, of progress coupled with the tradi- 
tions that make for permanence; it is not very surprising, 
therefore, to find that the move has altered only the 
accidentals—in essence the school hasn’t changed. 

Now that the Big Move is over and the last of the 225 
vanloads has been delivered to the new location, Manhat- 
tanville has settled down, bag and baggage, mortar and 
mortarboard, to its first year in the country. When the 
liberal arts college came into existence in 1917, it had a 
senior class of 2. This month, it will graduate 81—still a 
small number for a college of national prestige, but every 
effort has always been made to keep the enrollment as 
small as feasible in order to assure individual attention for 
each student. According to the catalogue of 1953: “The 
aim of the education given is the formation of students for 
their life work according to Christian values. . . . Integra- 
tion is the primary element of Manhattanville education.” 
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This crisp, modern statement stands in sharp contrast to 
the stilted prospectus of a century ago: “The education of 
young ladies of the higher class being the special object of 
this institute, every effort is afforded the pupils to pursue 
all the useful and ornamental branches becoming their sex. 
Propriety of deportment, politeness, personal neatness, and 
the principles of morality are objects of unceasing assidu- 
ity.” The contrast is evidence not only of Manhattanville’s 
own growth, but of the growing acceptance in America of 
the place of higher education for women. 

Directed by the Religious of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart, an order founded in France in 1800 by Saint Made- 
leine Sophie “with a purpose of glorifying the Heart of 
Christ by the Education of women in a strong and human- 
istic tradition,” Manhattanville today has 86 faculty mem- 
bers, of whom a third are nuns. The Society came to the 
United States with Blessed Philippine Duchesne in 1817 
and to New York in 1841. After two false starts—on 
Houston Street in the heart of what is now lower New 


‘ York, and later in the wilds of Astoria, near the present 


LaGuardia Airport—the Society was stalemated. Both 
houses were soon abandoned and another move was expe- 
dient. A new home for the Academy of the Sacred Heart 
was finally found in the village of Manhattanville, then 
studded with farm houses and trout-stocked brooks. In 
February, 1847, the Lorillard estate, built on 63 acres in 
then-rural Harlem, was bought for $50,000—and Man- 
hattanville was on its way. 

In March, 1917, the 76-year-old Academy became Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred Heart. The Board of 
Regents granted a provisional four-year charter to the col- 
lege and an absolute charter two years later. Fields of spe- 
cialization were added, but all the while Manhattanville 
kept insisting on informal education along with the main- 
tenance of high academic standards. Later the Bachelor of 
Music and the Bachelor of Fine Arts degrees were added. 


N 1949 came the blow. The New York. Board of Estimate 


approved the desire of neighboring City College to ex- 
tend its campus. After seven months of appraisal, followed by 
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FIRST SACRED HEART Academy was this build 
ing in New York. The Academy moved to Manhat- 
tanville but fire destroyed the new home in 1888. 


ides 


BUILT AFTER THE FIRE of 1888, the new Manhattanville arose bigger 
and better. It served until New York City forced the move last year. 
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NEW $16,000,000 CAMPUS CENTERS AROUND OPHIR HALL ON THE FORMER REID ESTATE IN PURCHASE, N. Y. 
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MANHATTANVILLE’S PRESIDENT, Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, attended both the 
Academy and College, later returned after studying at Oxford to join teaching staff. 
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the biggest property condemnation trial on record in the 


New York City courts (Manhattanville was the largest pri- 


vately owned property in the city), the school’s land and 
buildings were sold for $8,800,000. 

For its new home, Manhattanville found Ophir Hall and 
250 acres of the Ogden Reid estate in Purchase, N. Y. The 
79-room greystone mansion was originally built a century 
ago by Ben Holladay of Pony Express fame and eventually 
passed into the hands of the Reids (of the New York Herald 
Tribune), who refurbished it in the 90s. But the house 
and lands had been unused for years, and the college vir- 
tually had to hack a $16,000,000 campus out of the wilder- 
ness. Within 16 months, a dormitory, academic building, 
music building, library, dining hall and power plant were 
erected. 

As a result, Manhattanville now has a campus systemati- 
cally planned from scratch. It has everything from yellow 
chalk for its green glass blackboards, to shampoo rooms, 
a soda fountain, and all facilities for extra-curricular 
activities. Still to be built are a chapel (the nuns are cur- 
rently using the old library of the Reid home), a second 
dormitory, an auditorium and a gymnasium. They should 
cost another $5,000,000. 


LE sscarmnea MANHATTANVILLE through this fifth phase of its 
existence is Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, who knows 
Manhattanville as few people could. She attended the Acad- 
emy, graduated from the College, and shortly after her return 
from Oxford, became Dean in 1934 and President in 1945. 
In addition she would probably walk off with all Manhat- 
tanville popularity prizes. One of the nation’s foremost 
Catholic women educators, she is a firm believer that in 
America a college president cannot remain in isolation. 
Only last January, Mother O’Byrne was chairman of the 
important Minority Rights Commission of the Association 
of American Colleges and Universities at its meeting in 
Los Angeles. “I want to send out from Manhattanville peo- 
ple who can work in any pattern of American life,” she 
says. 

In a concrete application of this principle, the students 
take an active part in the world around them. Some 95 per 
cent of the girls participate in activities like scouting, chil- 
dren’s relief, making toys for underprivileged children. 
They are active in the neighboring communities of 
Katonah, Pleasantville, Chappaqua, and in nearby White 
Plains they do volunteer work at the Carver Center—where 
they teach teenagers dramatics and baskethall—and at the 
McCloskey Home for children. A few students go down to 
New York City to work at the New York Foundling Home 
and McMahon Shelter. 

All this ties in with Mother O’Byrne’s insistence on indi- 
vidual responsibility on the part of the students. She has 
made everyone take personally her aphorism that “in every 
community, there’s work for us to do.” This was felt more 
dramatically when the College was located in New York 
and closer to underprivileged areas. Students then taught 
catechism or games to children at the Barat and Casita 
Maria settlements. “While nothing can replace the service 
of the destitute,” Mother O’Byrne says, “still there are 
always community needs to be discovered and furthered.” 

One of Manhattanville’s more notable adjuncts has been 
the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, founded in 1918, 
and described by The New York Times as having “no 
rival in this country for the soundness of its training and 
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the authority of its traditions of plain chant.” Students of 
the school have given concerts in New York’s Town Hall, 
broadcast regularly, gone “on the road,” and recorded a 
series of albums for the Gregorian Institute of America— 
the latest of which was released this spring. 

A milestone in Manhattanville history—and a powerful 
testimony of the college’s concern with the community—is 
commemorated by the Dammann Interracial Club, a weekly 
discussion group which presents papers on everything from 
segregation to Jewish education. Named for the late 
Mother Grace Dammann, president of Manhattanville from 
1930 until her death in 1945, the group is dedicated to 
interracial justice—a cause in which Mother Dammann 
was a light shining in the darkness. Under her inspiration, 
the students of 1933 drew up the Manhattanville Resolu- 
tions, predicated on the following point: “I am enjoying 
the privilege of a Catholic higher education. I recognize 
that I have certain duties and obligations toward my fel- 
low-man, among which I must consider my conduct and 
attitude toward the American Negro.” 

In the academic world of 20 years ago, this was an eye- 
brow-raising step. But the student body voted overwhelm- 
ingly to accept Negroes and in 1938, the first one was 
admitted. Some of the alumnae balked on the grounds that 
Sacred Heart education originally involved the daughters of 
European nobility, but Mother Dammann faced them with 
a now-famous address on principles versus prejudices. In 
it she explained that it was natural to form prejudices— 
that they come from habit, hearsay, selfishness, snobbish- 
ness, and from “an ‘education’ which is not really an edu- 
cation but a one-sided form of instruction.” 

It was in this talk that Mother Dammann used her 
favorite phrase from Saint Paul—‘do the truth in charity.” 
“Your education at Sacred Heart,” she said, “was planned 
to develop in you that sense of the value of truth and that 
spirit of sacrifice which will ‘do the truth,’ cost what it 
may.” It was at Manhattanville, in 1945, that the National 
Commission on Interracial Justice drew up another set of 
augmented resolutions urging the passing of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices bill and protesting the continued ex- 
clusion of Negroes from several Catholic institutions in 
the north. 


Ser HAVE a large share in their own government, 
run a magazine and a newspaper, participate in a full 
program of sports and club activities. Manhattanville 
alumnae have gone out to all worlds, with more than a 
quarter going on to graduate work. Today, Manhattan- 
ville’s 406 students represent 25 nations—including 14 
from four Iron Curtain countries. Students from all over 
the United States come to Manhattanville to live the 
familiar pattern of college life under the greystone tower, 
as they once did under the copper tower of the old Man- 
hattanville. 

If, as educator Scott Buchanan says, tradition is “the 
most powerful controlling factor in any human environ- 
ment,” then Manhattanville is singularly well endowed. 
Claiming that “Intelligent traditionalists are the most 
radical progressives,” Mother O’Bryne tries to make Man- 
hattanville education universal, not uniform, to help its 
students mature in an atmosphere which inculcates stand- 
ards, but shuns standardization. As she sees it, the goal of 
the college is “the deepest training possible for Christian 
women for today and tomorrow.”—VIRGINIA KELLY 
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MOVIES 


JUSTICE IS DONE, like any court- 
room story, is a trick story, but the 
trick is so ingeniously elaborated, the 
elements so unerringly chosen, the 
execution so brilliant, that the trick 
itself is left behind at an early stage. 
The film is of interest because it makes 
perhaps the strongest possible fictional 
case for the Catholic position on mercy- 
killing; over and above that, it suc- 
ceeds very well in transcending the 
trick, exploring a point in moral 
theology, and fully using the craft of 
the cinema to bathe in sympathy and 
insight that most complex and baffling 
reality, “the human condition.” 

The picture, which is now going into 
national distribution, opens with the 
selection of seven jurors for the trial of 
Elsa Lundenstein, accused of the mer- 
cy-killing of her lover. Disdaining mar- 
riage as a “bond” she was unwilling 
to impose, she became the mistress of 
Maurice Vaudremont, the owner of 
the pharmaceutical factory in which 
she was employed. Stricken with cancer 
of the lungs, Maurice extracted from 
Elsa the promise to kill him when the 
pain became unbearable. After two 
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_of an insane son, he is tempted to commit similar crime 


years, she kept her promise. There is 
no question of fact at issue. Elsa ad- 
mits and details the killing. Her mo- 
tive: love of Maurice, and her prom- 
ise. Elsa’s faith, which is also on trial, 
is the contemporary secular faith at 
its best: she follows no system of 
religious belief, but believes rather in 
her own work and its value, and in her 
duty to those with whom she comes 
in contact. As she saw it, her duty to 
her lover was painfully clear: to kill 
him with mercy. 

As these facts come to light, the 
pattern of the movie emerges. In the 
course of the trial, each of the seven 
jurors passes through a personal crisis 
bearing closely or remotely on the 
problem of Elsa. 

The first juror is Evariste, a peasant, 
eternally opposed to the government 
insofar as it touches him or his po- 
tato planting. When, during the trial, 
he learns that his wife has dallied 
with a farmhand, his prejudice against 
Elsa is assured. 

In sharp contrast to Evariste is Felix, 
a café waiter. Beneath his professional 
banter, he responds to the summons to 





jury duty as a citizen of the republic 
goes to the barricades. His touching. 
secular faith is shared by no one, not 
even by his fiancée, who is much more 
concerned with their immediate per- 
sonal problem, her parents’ disapproval 
of Felix. Totally disregarding Felix’s 
own strong feelings about the sacred- 
ness of his duty, she extracts his prom- 
ise to vote for Elsa’s acquittal. 

For the Commandant, a staff officer 
retired on half pay, his verdict is clear 
from the start, the trial a totally un- 
necessary civilian frippery. He is for 
discipline, for religion, for the family. 
against new ideas (or indeed any 
ideas), against discussion, and, natu 
rally, against Elsa, for whose crime he 
has no sympathy. 

To two jurors, both “in the middle 
of the journey,” the trial, or rather 
their presence at the trial, become: 
momentarily an opportunity to recap 
ture what they have lost in life. Michel. 
a plumbing supply retailer, regards hi- 
stay at Versailles as a holiday, and be- 
gins to make small, pathetic progres: 
in projecting himself as a romantic 
man of the world toward Mme. Mi- 
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coulin, the fading owner of an antique 
shop. Their acquaintance is on the 
point of blossoming further when 
Michel hears at his back the voice of 
duty and the inescapable years: his 
wife telephones him and he is paged, 
and he had neglected to mention his 
wife to Micoulin. It is pure pathos to 
watch Michel in the phone booth. As 
his wife details some petty domestic 
problems, he watches Micoulin depart 
with a mysterious young stranger. 
Micoulin, when she discovers the 
stranger to be another of Elsa’s lovers 
seeking to influence her in Elsa’s favor, 
is also disillusioned. But both Micou- 
lin and Michel, although disappointed 
by the dream represented, in some 
sense, by Elsa and her lover, manage 
to cling to what—for them—seems 
right. Elsa’s sincerity is unchallenge- 
able, and sincerity—to them—is every- 
thing. 

Montesson, a fortune hunter, finds 
his jury duty distasteful because it 
makes his whereabouts public knowl- 
edge just when he is trying to break 
with his former fiancée in order to 
marry an heiress. Cynically he believes 
that all people are like him, and that 
his former girl will get over her dis- 
tress. He believes that Elsa, of course, 
killed for the money she inherited from 
Vaudremont, and for the second lover. 

Thus, when the times comes for the 
members of the jury to vote, three of 
them are for Elsa; three are against 
her. 

The key to the trial therefore rests 
with the seventh juror, Jean Luc 
Flavier, a printer and a devout Cath- 
olic. His occupation, like almost every 
detail in the picture, is no accident. 
Mme. Micoulin’s antique business, to 
which she but half attends, expresses 
her own fading charms, as well as her 
dying interest in life. Felix’s café, like 
any French café, like Chesterton’s pub, 
like many an American neighborhood 
tavern, is a kind of secular, democratic 
shrine. In the case of Jean Luc, the 
printer is professionally concerned 
with “justifying the line” (almost the 
first phrase we hear from Jean Luc) 
and with “verification of proof.” The 
printer, professionally, examines, cor- 
rects and fixes his type—for eternity. 
So here, 

Jean Luc has a personal tragedy. 
His story opens with the news that 
his little son is to be sent home from 
boarding school. Jean Luc and his 
wife are terrified. The priest at the 
school, speaking from infinite age, 
weariness and compassion, renders his 
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verdict. Their son has never joined the 
school’s life. He breaks glass—win- 
dows, doors, mirrors. Most recently he 
shattered the stained glass window of 
the chapel and with the image of Our 
Lord tortured a house cat. The boy 
is a psychopath; the school is no place 
for him. 

Nor is the home. Within a day 
after arriving there, he hurls glass 
down at the children in the court- 
yard. Jean Luc, in an agonizing mid- 
night scene, begins to see the value of 
“mercy-killing.” His married life is 
crumbling before his eyes and he wants 
desperately to save it. 

With this ghastly temptation within 
him, Jean Luc, perhaps alone among 
the jurors, can grasp the reality of 
Elsa’s position. Alone among the ju- 
rors, he judges her accurately, like one 
reading proof. He grants her sincerity 
and expresses his admiration for her. 
But, he says, “I am a Catholic...” and 
“God alone can take the life He 
gives .. .” and finally, bringing his 
whole tragedy into a single line, “Suf- 
fering, too, has its significance.” 





I CONFESS demonstrates the inviola- 
bility of the seal of confession, but 
mainly it demonstrates the slick in- 
fallibility of Alfred Hitchcock when 
the mood is on him. The fell clutch of 
circumstance was never feller than the 
reach that plucks a young Canadian 
curate out of his rectory and drops 
him in the dock, charged with a mur- 
der he’s heard about in the confes- 
sional. Director Hitchcock rolls blithe- 
ly over the fundamental implausibility 
of his story by his familiar specialty, 
the outlandish detail that gives com- 
plete conviction: the prosecutor, as a 
friend of the woman in the case, ap- 
pears at her party juggling a glass 
of water on his forehead; the second 
curate annoys the pastor by dragging 
his bicycle into the rectory. 
Hitchcock produces an _ excellent 
movie by letting the camera tell the 


story. Oscar Hasse and Dolly Haas 
are superb as the D.P. domestic couple 
who allow the priest to enter jeopardy 
on their account, and Montgomery 
Clift was never so impressive as he 
is here in the role of the priest. He 
may indeed be a competent actor, but 
his first-rate performance here is all 
done for him by: the camera and the 
cutting room. / Confess is strictly su- 
perficial, but, for the taste, delightful. 





MAN ON A TIGHTROPE: In happy 
contrast to a number of recent “anti- 
Communist” films, this one contains 
no preaching on the American way. It 
is excellent, and almost pure melo- 
drama. Karel Cernik, manager of the 
now state-owned Circus Cernik, has 
resolved to flee his native Czecho- 
slovakia and to take with him as much 
of his circus as possible. The movie 
tells the story of his escape. 

Communism is pretty much taken 
for granted as something to get out 
from under, and without being pressed 
at all, the Circus Cernik—a second- 
rate outfit—gradually takes on values 
symbolic of the human spirit. The 
pathetic troupe, its equipment falling 
apart, its personnel drifting away, this 
ragged bunch of incompetents, pits its 
need for artistic autonomy against the 
state—and wins. 

In deference to Hollywood conven- 
tion, 20th Century Fox has further 
burdened Cernik with a wife problem 
which is solved by: Cernik’s gesture 
against absolute power, and with a 
daughter problem which turns out to 
be a case of mistaken identity—her 
lover is on the side of the angels after 
all. At no extra charge, the picture 
also features a commissar, faintly sug- 
gestive of the old Bolshevik, being de- 
voured by the new robot—¢ Ja Arthur 
Koestler. The main reason for this 
line would seem to be simply that the 
role is played by Adolphe Menjou, a 
kind of certificate of anti-Communism, 
In spite of these high-class notes, Man 
on a Tightrope makes its point with 
great effectiveness.—FRANK GETLEIN 
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PILGRIM TO EPHESUS 
VISITS OUR LADY’S HOME 
AT PANAYA KAPOULOU 


“y PILGRIMAGE to Panaya Kapoulou began on a dark 
night as the train pulled out of the Ankara railroad 
station on the way to Izmir and Ephesus. The sky was 

brilliant with stars as we sped over the high, arid Anatolian 

plateau. At Izmir, 50 miles from Ephesus, the brown 
oriental plains gave way to the lush green Aegean coastline 
which had been the heart of Hellenic civilization. Olive 
trees and fig trees and tall cypresses on gentle slopes over- 
looked the sea and the isles of Greece. In the first century 
after Christ this hospitable land had been dotted with big 
cities: Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, 

Philadelphia and Laodicea. Ephesus must have been fore- 

most. Great and luxurious, the home of philosophers, it 

was the possessor of one of the Seven Wonders of the 
ancient world, the Temple of Diana. Today the actual 
physical site of Ephesus can still be seen in Turkey, just 
behind the Aegean coast opposite the island of Samos, 
south of Izmir (the present-day Turkish name of the 
ancient city of Smyrna). It can be visited and explored 
by tourists; you can buy your lunch in a portico of broken 
columns roofed with a grass mat; you can sit in its ruined 
theatre and walk in its streets. 

But Ephesus, once the wonder of the ancient world, is 
no longer alive. It is a jumble of ruins—columns, statues, 
staircases, archways, pavements, walls. Nobody lives there. 
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Not even shepherds with their flocks of sheep and goats 
can be seen there. The ancient city is deserted. Three miles 
away stands a small Turkish town named Seljuk, whose 
people rarely travel as far as the fruitless ruins of the 
ancient world. 

At Izmir I met the other members of my pilgrimage. 
We were to proceed by rickety buses to Ephesus to see a 
tiny shrine locally called Panaya Kapoulou, venerated as 
the home of The Virgin, who is believed to have lived 
there after the crucifixion. The pilgrims had assembled 
in Izmir, some arriving by airplane, some by boat. Others 
came from the town of Izmir itself. We were the most 
heterogeneous group that can be imagined as far as 
externals were concerned—an Istanbul banker, a Paris 
housewife, a Melkite priest from Aleppo, a Chinese student 
of history from Cambridge University, a Turkish nurse. 
There were about 60 of us altogether, and of these perhaps 
15 were Moslems, but we were all mysteriously united 
by the Blessed Mother. 

It is surprising to most Christians to realize that the 
Blessed Virgin is greatly venerated in the Mohammedan 
religion. Mohammed drew heavily upon Judaism and 
Christianity, and there is more space devoted to “Holy 
Mother Mary” in the Koran than in the New Testament. 
Christ is regarded as the last-but-one of the great prophets, 
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and though Mohammedans deny the divinity of Christ, 
and therefore do not believe that Mary was the Mother of 
God, Islam accords great honor to both of them. 

So we started out together—Christians and Moslems— 
from Izmir by bus very early in the morning. About ten 
o'clock we sighted the striking citadel of Seljuk. Then 
we branched off on a road which climbs the mountain 
to Panaya Kapoulou. Our bus, which had looked as if 
it were about to fall apart in Izmir at the beginning of 
the day, turned out to have the courage and stamina of a 
lion, and up we went, around dizzy hairpin turns and up 
impossible slopes until finally we got to the end. 

Below us was spread all that is left of Ephesus—ruined 
columns and archways like toys in the distance—the Seljuk 
citadel on its cone-shaped hill, the flat, silted plain which 
the river Cayster has filled in through the centuries so 
that now the sea is some three miles from the ancient port. 

We followed a sandy path off to the left of the parking 
lot, then the path turned and crossed to the lee side of the 
hill and we entered a grove of pine and sycamore trees. 
At last, we came in sight of Panaya Kapoulou. 


HEN THE DOGMA of the Assumption was proclaimed 


in August, 1950, nothing was said about the place 
where Our Lady had been assumed into heaven. The New 
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VINES, HAVE BEEN CLEARED BY ARCHAEOLOGISTS. 


Testament does not mention Our Lady at all after Pente- 
cost. What happened to her after that? 

Most of us have always taken it for granted that she 
went on living in Jerusalem and finally died there. In 
Jerusalem, at the foot of the Mount of Olives just outside 
Gethsemane, Greek Orthodox priests show visitors a church 
which is said to cover the place of her burial—the place 
of her Assumption. 

But actually there is a strong, though today relatively 
unknown tradition, mentioned often in writings from the 
seventh century on, that some time after Pentecost Our 
Lady left Jerusalem with Saint John, went to Asia Minor 
with him, took a house near Ephesus, and there spent the 
rest of her earthly life. 

First of all, it must be said that the evidence for this 
theory is not conclusive. Neither is the evidence for Jeru- 
salem, though Jerusalem and Ephesus are the only places 
that have ever been suggested as possible scenes of the 
Assumption. In fact, there is no direct, documentary evi- 
dence of her death in either place and we may never be 
certain where the Assumption took place. But there is a 
presumptive case for Ephesus, nevertheless, and it has 
been strenghtened by a corroborative discovery. The basic 
argument is this: 


When Our Lord was dying on the Cross, He confided 
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VIRGIN’S HOUSE, IN RUINS WHEN DISCOVERED, HAS BEEN RESTORED WITH NEW WALLS, ORIENTAL DOMES. 


His mother to Saint John, commending them to each other 
as mother and son from that day on. 

Many Biblical scholars think that Saint John left Jeru- 
salem before or during the terrible persecutions that raged 
there from 37 to 48. The Acts of the Apostles tells how 
Saint James, the brother of Saint John, was beheaded in 
Jerusalem during this period, and Saint Peter was put 
in jail. Yet nothing is said of Saint John or the Blessed 
Virgin. lt may very well be true that they were not in 
Jerusalem at all. Surely they, too, would have been sought 
out for persecution if they had been there. 

The tradition that Saint John was assigned to evangelize 
the western coast of Asia Minor is accepted by the early 
Fathers of the Church. Saint Jerome stated that Saint 
John founded and ruled all the churches of “Asia”, of 
which the church at Ephesus was principal. The supposi- 
tion that Mary was with him and lived out her days in 
Ephesus is stated as fact again and again by later writers 
down through the centuries. 

This is a very brief summary of some of the evidence 
that Our Lady may have lived and died at Ephesus. In 
addition, there are several negatives that tend to weaken 
the case for Jerusalem. In 326, when Saint Helena went 
to Jerusalem for the express purpose of discovering and 
preserving the holy places uf the city, she did not find— 
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or even attempt to find—the tomb of the Blessed Virgin 
there. Eusebius, who lived about 300, made no mention 
of it in his history of the early Church. And Saint Jerome, 
who lived in Bethlehem for many years around 400 and 
explored the Holy Land meticulously, although he men- 
tioned most of the other places we associate with events 
of the New Testament, never speaks of the place of the 
death of Our Lady. The first statement that she died at 
Jerusalem is contained in a sermon of Saint John Dama- 
scene early in the eighth century. This sermon refers to 
some correspondence on the subject which was supposed 
to have been carried on in 458, but the correspondence 
has been proved to be apocryphal. 

On these admittedly far-from-conclusive arguments be- 
lievers in the Ephesus theory had to rest their case until 
the end of the nineteenth century. Then a strange sort of 
corroboration came from an unexpected source. A book 
called The Life of the Holy Virgin appeared, written by 4 
woman in the little Prussian town of Diilmen. The woman's 
name was Catherine Emmerich, She was a stigmatic, sh: 
had been bedridden for 12 years and had never traveled 
far from her home town. She died in 1824 and her book 
remained little known. 

The book, a product of mystical visions which Catherine 
Emmerich saw over a period of years before her death, 
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ARCHBISHOP JOSEF DESCUFFI, SUCCESSOR TO SAINT JOHN, BEGINS MASS OUTSIDE THE HOUSE OF THE VIRGIN. 


said that the Blessed Mother had accompanied Saint John 
to Ephesus five or six years after the Ascension, and that 
he had had built for her a small stone house high on 
a mountain overlooking both the city and the sea. The 
house was about 1500 feet up on the mountainside, and the 
mountain rose another 200 feet behind it. In form it was 
rectangular, with a round or octagonal bay at the back. 
The Blessed Mother had lived there nine years and had 
died there at the age of 64. 

In 1890 two Lazarist priests in Smyrna, Father Poulin 
and Father Young, discovered this book. They decided 
to see for themselves if any trace of such a house could 
be found. For five days they wandered aimlessly and with- 
cut success over the heights overlooking the ruins, until 
on July 29, 1891, a group of peasants led them to the 
ruins of a small house which corresponded exactly to 
Catherine Emmerich’s description. The altitude was 1500 
feet; the foundation, still in place, along with some of 
the walls, was square with an octagonal bay at the back. 
A spring gushed out nearby. And not far away were the 
moldering remains of the ancient palace which Catherine 
Emmerich had said would be found close at hand. The 
peasants in the neighborhood had regarded the house as 
a holy place since time immemorial, and a Greek Orthodox 
sect living in the hills nearby made pilgrimages to it. 
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The priests, who had started out in a skeptical frame 
of mind, were astonished at what they found. They re- 
ported to the Archbishop of Smyrna, Monseigneur Timoni, 
who immediately appointed a commission of archaeolo- 
gists to make an inquiry. After a thorough study, the 
archaeologists assured the Archbishop that the foundations 
of the house were first-century stonework, while parts of 
the walls still standing dated from the seventh century. 
In the light of this report the Archbishop in 1892 pub- 
lished a decree of approval and authorized the celebration 
of High Mass there. The first pilgrimage took place in 1896. 

The matter came to the attention of the Vatican. Pope 
Leo XIII was so much impressed that in 1896 he removed 
in perpetuum the indulgence which had formerly been 
attached to the tomb in Jerusalem. Pope Pius X in 1905 
sent his paternal benediction to workers at the holy house 
and granted a plenary indulgence to the pilgrimage of 
1914. Many cardinals and other Vatican representatives 
have examined the facts since then, and though no definite 
pronouncement has been made, Pope Pius XII has sent his 
benediction to the pilgrimages of 1951 and 1952. 


ie IS ONE of the simplest shrines in the world—a small 
square house of stone, with little Turkish-style domes 
on top. It stands under the branches of three enormous 
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THE DORMITION OF THE VIRGIN, by Petrus Christus, 15th century | 
Flemish primitive, shows the Apostles standing mournfully at Mary’s side | 
during her last moments. Eleven Apostles have already arrived, each trans- 
ported by a thunder clap, according to the account in Bl. Jacopo de Voragine’s 
Golden Legend, from which Petrus Christus took his theme. In the distance is | 
Thomas, the doubter, who is receiving from an angel the Virgin’s girdle, the 
symbol of her purity. The final act of the Mystery takes place beneath high red 
canopy of the bed. Christ welcomes Mary as she is borne to heaven by angels. 


sycamore trees. The foundations and about three feet of 
the structure are believed to be original. The rest is re- 
construction based upon Catherine Emmerich’s prophecies. 

One enters a sort of ante-room through an arched door- 
way, then enters the chief room of the house, thought to 
have been Our Lady’s oratory. There is a simple altar with 
a statue above it. To the right is another small room, 
formed by an ell at the side. This was described by Cath- 
erine Emmerich as the room in which Our Lady lived. 

When we arrived at Panaya Kapoulou some 30 or 
40 people were waiting to begin Mass. The 69-year-old 
Archbishop of Izmir, Monseigneur Josef Descuffi, had 
made the long trip from Izmir especially to say Mass for 
the pilgrims, and as he greeted the arrival of our group, 
he made a striking figure in his black suit, clerical collar 
and neatly-trimmed white beard. Someone began to sing 
the hymn Jmmaculate Mary. The Archbishop slipped away, 
and in a few minutes emerged from Panaya Kapoulou 
vested in his crimson archiepiscopal robes, in procession 
with a bearded Franciscan and two altar boys. A plain 
little altar was set up under one of the great trees. 

In his sermon the Archbishop explained that there has 
been no pronouncement by the Vatican about the authen- 
ticity of the house. But the place nevertheless has been 
recognized as a legitimate shrine. Perhaps, through Our 
Lady’s intercession, it will be a starting-point for the 
unification of many different religious groups. Greek Or- 
thodox visit the shrine as well as many Moslems. Grace 
is at work, and it is possible to foresee that from the place 
of Our Lady’s Assumption there may well arise a great 
reunion of mankind in Christ. The Archbishop finished 
his sermon by asking us to pray for such an event—as 
well as for the graces we as individuals need to work 
out our salvation. Then he continued the Mass. 

Afterwards we drank from the spring below Our Lady’s 
house, and then came down the hill to the ruins of Ephesus 
itself. 


PF ipemcteeaa is in a terrible state of disintegration and 

desolation—“ruins of ruins”, as one of my friends 
described it. Columns and capitals lie on the ground, 
statues and fragments are everywhere. Archaeologists, in 
cooperation with the Turkish Government, have tidied up 
the debris to a certain extent. They have cut away the 
vicious wild raspberry bushes that used to cover every- 
thing, and they have got rid of the vipers that infested 
the place. But there is no human activity there—nothing 
but beautifully carved stones to remind us of the city that 
Our Lady looked down upon from her house, a city as 
splendid, magnificent and proud in her day as New York 
or Chicago. 

The ruins are a magnificent object-lesson on the transi- 
toriness of worldly greatness. A huge library with a great 
staircase and many columns lies shattered. Underneath 
it is a beautiful carved sarcophagus from which the body 
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of the donor of the library has long since been stolen. 
The theatre where the silversmiths rioted over Saint Paul’s | 
teaching is also in ruins. Now its seats are empty—over- 
grown with weeds, the marbles stolen to form doorposts | 
for Turkish huts. The dressing rooms are a hiding place 
for bats, and the colonnaded stage from which Alexander 
spoke is a disordered ruin. Quick little lizards slip over 
the hot stones. 

Of the Temple of Diana, the only sign that remains of 
the former wonder of the world is a large rectangular 
depression in the ground, filled with vegetation. The 
platform of the temple was uncovered by an English ar- 
chaeologist in 1869, but weeds and water soon covered 
it up again. All the columns were taken away centuries — 
ago, and some of them were built into the structure of * 
Santa Sophia in Constantinople by Justinian in 537. They 
can be seen there today. The unique sculptured drums 
which were discovered when the platform was excavated 
were carried away to the British Museum. The rest has 
disappeared. 

One of the most interesting sights of Ephesus is the ruin , 
of the great basilica dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. It 
is now only a shell. The apse, which is still stariding, is 
probably Byzantine, and there are many capitals with the 
cross carved upon them, and the bases of the great piles 
which must have supported a barrel-vaulted roof. The 
church is double—once there were evidently two churches, 
with the apse of one constructed almost against the narthex 
of the other—why, nobody knows. Mass was celebrated 
there in 1951 by Monseigneur Descuffi—for the first time 
in many centuries. 

High on the outcropping of rock which forms a sort of 
acropolis in the midst of the town of Seljuk is another 
ruin which sets the mind afire with conjecture. It is the 
vast church of Saint John the Evangelist, built by Jus- 
tinian at the same time as Santa Sophia, and thought to 
contain the tomb of the Apostle. 

One enters the basilica’s grounds through a massive 
arched gateway which is now surrounded by Turkish huts. 
Two donkeys are stabled just outside the portal, and little 
Turkish boys play over the pillars and piers of what must 
once have been a shrine as impressive as Westminster 
Abbey. The outlines of the ancient church are easy to 
trace, and under the high altar a great tomb has been 
discovered. Excavations are being made now to discover 
if it is actually the tomb of Saint John. 

The grandeur of the place is strangely enhanced by the 
ruined state of the church itself, for the stone and mortar 
have given way to the passage of time. 

Today the name of Ephesus arouses only a vague, far- 
away echo in the minds of most people. Sacked and laid 
waste, her stages abandoned, her market places overgrown, 
Ephesus, through whose streets Our Lady and the Apostles 
walked, stands forlorn, an attraction for tourists and an 
object of speculation for historians.—Lois HoLswortH 
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The Cr at White Sulphur Springs, West 


Fane See oer eee Virginia, is operated by the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway as 
* Sam Snead, pro. ; 


one of America’s most beautiful resort hotels. It is just 
overnight by C & O private room sleepers from principal 
eastern and midwestern cities. : 


Seat ke Here, for over a century, people of taste and refinement 
Color styled and decorated by 
Dorothy Draper have found delightful companionship in an environment 
ri. of incomparable beauty. 
agi 
200 miles of scenic bridle trails 
Dancing, movies nightly 


Churches nearby A A d , E- 


Rates from $19 to $24 per day per person President 
including superb meals 


} Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


For Reservations at The Greenbrier 
TeLepHone: White Sulphur Springs 110 
Te.etyPe: White Sulphur Springs 166 





Or inquire of Greenbrier offices in 
New York, 588 Fifth Avenue—JU 6-5500 
Cuicaco, 77 W. Washington St.— RA 6-6025 
Wasnincton, Investment Bldg.— RE 7-2642 
Boston, 73 Tremont Street —LA 3-4497 





